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National Automobile Show in New York 





More 
Exhibitors on 
Upper Floors of 
Grand Central Palace 
Than Greeted Buyers at 
1917 Show | 


OTOR accessories came into their own in 
M Grand Central Palace, New York, last week, 

when the eighteenth annual National Auto- 
mobile Show was held under the auspices of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. The 
show was called by many a “gloom killer,” and it 
was apparent to the thousands who thronged the 
accessory floors that optimism reigned there, en- 
tirely oblivious of sunshine or shadow that might 
or might not be holding the boards on the floors 
below. 

In every way, it may be said, the accessory ex- 
hibitors walked off with the cake. While the num- 
ber of car exhibitors fell from 95 in the 1917 show 
to 79 this year, the number of accessory exhibits 
increased from 227 to 252, bringing a substantial 
increase for the year in the total number of ex- 
hibitors.in the Palace. In fact there were 29. 
Emil Grossman Mfg. Co., Inc., more ac¢essory exhibits this year than were to be 

Brooklyn, N. Y. found in the booths in 1915. 







































































McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., MacBeth-Evans Glass Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. 























rk A Gloom Killer for Accessory Dealers 





All Agree 
that Coming 
Year Should Be 
Record-Breaker for Re- 
tailers Who Push Motor 
Accessories 








But it was not alone in increased numbers that 
the accessory and parts manufacturers triumphed 
over the more elaborate displays of the car manu- 
facturers. In real interest and enthusiasm and 
actual sales the upper floors were a beehive of 
hustling activity. There was hardly a quiet mo- 
ment in many of the booths from the time the 
show opened on Jan. 5 until taps was sounded 
and the last light dimmed on Jan. 12. Car owners, 
retailers and jobbers were studying the thousands 
of accessories in bunches from 10 a. m. until 10.3 
p. m. daily. 

The car owners sought new light on devices that 
would increase the efficiency and lower the oper- 
ating cost of their cars. Retailers were looking 
for new goods that would enable them to increase 














J the profits to be derived from their accessory 
departments the coming year. And jobbers were ; Jos. Dizon Crucible Co. 
searching for the lines that would boost the sales Jersey City, N. J: , 


























Corning Glass Works, ‘ Gemco Mfg. Co., 
Corning, N. Y. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Marvel Accessories Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


of their dealers, and thereby increase the volume 
of their own accessory turnovers. 


Production Goes on Apace 


N an important sense this New York Automobile 

Show actually did dispel the gloom of persons 
both in the car and accessory business, or: directly 
fringing it. The displays assured all that under 
limitations made necessary by America’s and 
Democracy’s war program the automobile indus- 
try and especially the accessory industry, will not 
be stifled by government restriction. In the words 
of a well-known analyst of motor car production 
and trend, ‘war has laid its hand upon the indus- 
try, but has done nothing except refine it.and send 
it more efficiently along the path of progress it 
has traveled since its first day.” 

Harry W. Perry of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce interprets the present situ- 
ation, as reflected by the New York show, in a 
way that should be an inspiration to the thou- 
sands of hardware dealers who have tasted the 
profits of the motor accessory business. He says: 

“The vitality and firm foundation of the Ameri- 
can automobile and accessory industry are proved 
conclusively by the manner in which: it survived 
the panic of 1907 and the succeeding years of gen- 
eral business depression, the first two years of the 
European war, and continues to exist and thrive 
since the United States entered the war in April. 

“During recent months there has been much 
speculation as to whether the National shows 
would be held this winter, and if they were, 
whether or not they would be as successful as 


Raybestos Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


former shows in the matter of exhibits and attend- 
ance. The answer to these doubts is seen in the 
present exhibition in Grand Central Palace, New 
York. There are more exhibitors than ever before, 
with a waiting list of applicants who could not be 
accommodated, and in the four floors devoted to 
this winter’s show more square feet of floor area 
are occupied with exhibits than a year ago, when 
it seemed impossible to crowd any more displays 
into the exhibition. 

“This show is the reply of the automobile indus- 
try to the many false reports that have been widely 
circulated regarding what was going to happen 
to this third largest manufacturing business of 
the Nation—how the passenger automobile was a 
non-essential and its manufacture was to be cur- 
tailed and even suspended altogether during the 
war, how supplies of steel and other materials and 
of coal were to be denied to the automobile fac- 
tories and how the use of passenger cars for pri- 
vate enjoyment was to be stopped because of 
scarcity of gasoline. 

The Actual Situation 

66 HILE these reports have cast undeniable 

gloom throughout the trade and among 
users, not one of them has materialized or been 
borne out by official action. On the contrary, they 
have been publicly denied in Washington and as- 
surances have been given by the Petroleum Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Bureau of Mines that the gaso- 
line situation has improved materially in the last 
few months and an ample supply is in sight for 
all legitimate requirements. 
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Rob’t. H. Hassler, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sunderman Corp., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


“Resourcefulness is one of the qualities for 
which motor car and accessory manufacturers are 
noted. They have always found ways of surmount- 
ing obstacles. When there is a shortage of freight 
cars for shipping completed vehicles, they deliver 
them over the roads under their own power. If 
there is a scarcity of some particular material or 
part, a substitute is found. Should gasoline give 
out or be denied for automobile use, kerosene, fuel 
gas or alcohol will be used instead. 

“Motor cars are such an essential factor in all 
phases of hustling American life that any threat- 
ened shortage of the supply only makes the desire 
to buy them more insistent. In the present cir- 
cumstances, it is more patriotic to buy and use 
automobiles and trucks than to use horses. The 
motor car increases the efficiency and productive- 
ness of the business man and the farmer, it takes 
the place of horses and mules that are required 
by the army and on the farm, and it conserves the 
food supply because it uses a fuel that does not 
contribute to the support of human life, whereas 
horses consume great quantities of oats, corn, hay 
and other products of the soil and the farmers’ 
toil. 

“The automobile show is the year’s greatest 
dispeller of gloom and doubts. It starts the year 
off with a high keynote of optimism that sounds 
throughout the automobile and accessory trade 
and reaches beyond to revivify general business 
conditions. It is vastly more important to hold 
the show during a period of depression than when 
all lines of business are active and optimism reigns 
supreme. Panics and hard times are psycholog- 





Guarantee Liquid Measure Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ical—at least they are largely due to doubts and 
uncertainty. The visible evidence of confidence 
and activity presented by the automobile show 
reacts on the minds of the whole public and re- 
establishes waning confidence. 

“The present show will have the same effect 
that the show of 1907 had, which opened on the 
day of the panic on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Dealers from all parts of the country will return 
home with renewed enthusiasm and assured that 
conditions are not nearly so bad as they had sup- 
posed. They will have formed their plans and 
policy for the rest of the year and their influence 
will be felt by other trades in their home towns. 


Steady Progress 


sso'T HERE never has been a year since the intro- 

duction of the automobile in America when 
more cars were not produced and sold than in any 
previous year, despite panics, hard times and war. 
This is true of 1917, and it was true in Canada 
last year and the year before, despite the large 
part Canada has taken in the war. America must 
not be compared with England and France. There 
the use of cars had to be curtailed and finally 
denied to private owners because of gasoline short- 
age and the factories had to be devoted to produc- 
tion of war materials. But England and France 
are not oil-producing Countries and must depend 
on imports, which are insufficient because of lack 
of shipping. Furthermore, the manufacturing fa- 
cilities of those countries cannot compare in vol- 
ume and efficiency with the facilities of the Ameri- 
can motor vehicle industry, which are sufficient 


























Advance Auto Accessories Corp., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Findeisen & Kropf Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Parker Rust Proof Co. of America, 
Detroit, Mich. 


to take care of all the government war needs in 
addition to continuing the production of motor 
cars and trucks on nearly the same scale as during 
the past year. 

“The manufacturers have repeatedly offered 
their facilities voluntarily to the government and 

















L. Lawrence & @o., 
Newark, N. J. 


are imbued with the most patriotic desire to help 
the nation win the war. They are confirmed in 
the belief, however, that the automobile and the 
motor truck are important factors in carrying the 
war to a successful conclusion, whether used at 
the front or employed at home in helping to re- 
lieve the freight congestion and in speeding up 
manufacturing and commercial activities.” 


Wheeler-Schebler Carburetor Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Accessory Makers Patriotic 


T HE earnestness and patriotism of accessory 
manufacturers, and their whole-hearted co-op- 
eration with the Government was well expressed 
during Show Week by C. W. Stiger, president of 
the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. He said: 


When the thirty-nine charter members of the Motor 
and Accessory Manufacturers’ Association organized 
fourteen years ago to “promote in all lawful ways the 
interests of makers of motors, parts and accessories 
and to aid in the protection of its members,” little did 
they realize what a gigantic oak from the little acorn 
would be born. 

Year by year the M. & A. M. A. has steadily marched 
onward, not only increasing its membership, but con- 
stantly adding new benefits and strengthening its de- 
partments whenever it seemed advantageous. Surely 
the fathers of the new big and important organization 
of parts manufacturers must look with satisfaction upon 
the present structure, the foundation of which they 
built so well. Each year has seen an advance due to 
the untiring efforts of the various officials and the 
membership at large, who have been ever ready to do 
whatever work has been required of them without any 
personal gain except the satisfaction of knowing that 
they were serving an admirable cause. 

That there is an ever-increasing demand for an or- 
ganization such as the Motor and Accessory Manufac- 
turers’ Association is evidenced by the steady increase 
in membership. There are now 312 members working 
shoulder to shoulder in the one big, patriotic issue of 
the day—winning the war, for it is no secret in Wash- 
ington that makers of motors, parts and accessories 
are the men who are making the component parts of 
the war motor trucks, Liberty airplanes, submarine 
chasers, munitions and other war materials. On the 


























Rowe Calk Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Kales Stamping Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Amazon Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio 


other hand, there are many motor car officials who 
are now wearing the uniform of the army or navy and 
serving in various capacities in Washington. 

The past year has been an unusual one for the Motor 
and Accessory Manufacturers’ Association. With the 
declaration of war came new and more arduous tasks 
for the association, and because of the excellently 
equipped plants, well trained and efficient organiza- 
tions which constitute its membership and the nature 
of their products, the M. & A. M. A. has been in a 
fortunate position to assist the Army and Navy depart- 
ments in a multiplicity of ways. 

The formation of the automobile industries committee 
at the request of the War Industries Board of the 
Council of National Defense, which is supported jointly 
by the M. & A. M. A., the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Ford Motor Company, re- 
su.ted in great benefit to the government and the entire 
motor car industry, whether or not the manufacturers 
are affiliated with the above-named organizations. 

This committee, comprising A. W. Copland, Hugh 
Chalmers and John R. Lee, opened headquarters in the 
Second National Bank Building, Washington, and with 
the characteristic energy of motor car officials, im- 
mediately perfected their organization with a corps of 
clerks, stenographers and engineers, with the result 
that the motor car industry and the government have a 
competent clearing house in Washington. This organi- 
zation is constantly in touch with the various govern- 
mental requirements, extending assistance in every 
vay possible; advising army and navy officials as to 
where certain commodities can best be produced; fur- 
nishing the War Department with specifications of plant 
equipment, etc., all of which saves precious time for the 
government officials. 

On the other hand, the formation of the automobile 
industries committee has created a clearing house for 
manufacturers of motor cars, parts and accessories. 











A. R. Mosler & Co., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


where information can be immediately secured; blue 
prints for work required consulted and saving much 
time for those seeking government work. 

The recent meeting of the Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers’ Association, held in Detroit at the re- 
quest of the automobile industries committee, was at- 

















Armstrong Cork Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


tended by approximately 300 manufacturers of motors, 
parts and accessories. 

In such times of stress and depression men who are 
called upon to direct the affairs of such organizations 
work under unusual strain, and I take this opportunity 
to appeal not only to members of the .M. & A. M. A. 
but to all manufacturers of motors, parts and acces- 
sories for suggestions and aid in every way possible 




















Champion Ignition Co., 
Flint, Mich. 








Standard Woven Fabric Co., 
Walpole, Mass. 
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Lipman Air Appliance Co., 
Beloit, Wis. 


to assist the government in winning the war. These 
are times when all men must rise above personal con- 
siderations and be prepared to forego all selfish inter- 
ests, suffer all inconveniences and sacrifices necessary 
to maintain the manhood of this nation at the front. 
These are times when every American is back of his 
government or is its enemy. I am glad to take this 
opportunity to congratulate the manufacturers of 
motors, parts and accessories upon their patriotism, 
willingness and ability to do those things which our 
country at this critical time needs. 


Governor Whitman Opens Show 


YOVERNOR CHARLES S. WHITMAN of New 
York paid a fitting tribute to the motor car and 
accessory industry in the address with which he 
officially opened the Show on Jan. 5. He said in 
part: 

“All of our wealth, our ingenuity, our enterprise, 
our labor and inventive skill, as well as our man- 
power, must be and is devoted to the service of our 
country. And, perhaps, there is no other one man- 
ufacturing industry that may contribute more to 
the winning of the war than the one that is here 
represented. 

“The present world-wide confiict has demon- 
strated the tremendous importance of this new 
method of transportation and the great service to 
the country rendered by those who are supplying 
for the use of our armies this absolutely indispen- 
sable means of locomotion. / 

“The motor so far has played a role in the strug- 
gle such as even the most enthusiastic military man 
never dreamed of before. It is true, as has been 
said, that ‘this war will be remembered as a war of 
trenches and of motors.’ 


Corcoran Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


“When we realize how great is the contribution 
of those whose labor and capital, whose time, en- 
ergy and enterprise are devoted to this industry, to 
the cause of national preparedness and national 
defense, in the great field of aviation as well as in 
that of transportation on land, we are justified in 
saying that those here at work are engaged in pa- 
triotic service.” 


Big Accessory Year in Offing 


S ippenquncnnndel the seven days of the Show the 
two upper floors of Grand Central Palace, which 
were the stronghold of the 252 accessory exhibitors, 
gave omen of a record-breaking year for retail ac- 
cessory sales in the offing. Much optimism was to 
be found among the car manufacturers, but the 
consensus of opinion seemed to be that production 
and sales of cars would drop the coming year. 

The accessory makers capitalized this latter pre 
diction, however. And their argument contained 
some sound logic. Here it is: There are something 
like five million automobiles in use in America to- 
day. Every car owner is perennially a prospect for 
new supplies and accessories. With fewer new cars 
sold more accessories and supplies will be needed 
to refit and refurbish old cars and to supply parts 
to keep them in good condition. Furthermore, the 
man who could afford a new car but who does not 
buy it for one reason or another has just that much 
more money to spend on his old car. And when 
money is spent on an old car a certain amount of 
it generally filters into the till of the retailer hand- 
ling accessories, and thence to the jobber and man- 
ufacturer. 


























Taft-Pierce Mfg. Co., 
Woonsocket, R. 1. 


Holophane Glass Co., Inc., 
New York City, N. Y. 
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L. P. Halladay Co., 
Streator, Jil. 


Sounds reasonable, doesn’t it? 

Many dealers and jobbers who attended the New 
York show thought so, anyway, because they 
studied all of the new accessories and supplies with 
an interest not unlike that a mother-in-law displays 
in her new daughter. And then they went further. 
They were not idly curious. They bought, and 
bought, and bought some more. They seemed more 
worried about deliveries and “exclusive agencies” 
than they did about the echoes of gloom talk that 
were discernible now and then. 


Figures Visualize Possible Accessory Sales 


FIGURES to show the tremendous sales opportu 

nities facing dealers in automobile accessories, 
including the cars in use, have been compiled from 
various sources by Alfred Reeves, general manager 
of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
in connection with the New York and Chicago auto- 
mobile shows. They prove better than can be done 
in any other way the appreciation by the public and 
business men of the transportation facilities sup- 
plied by passenger cars and trucks, which are doing 
such great work in this country to-day by relieving 
the railroads of short-haul freight and passenger 
traffic. Whether the sale and production of new 
cars is slackened or not, the tremendous field for 
aggressive and profitable accessory selling by hard- 
ware dealers and jobbers is indicated by these 
figures: 


Motor vehicle manufacturers in United States 50 
States in which factories are located ee 32 


Sharp Spark Plug Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Motor vehicles produced in last fiscal year 


Wholesale value of vehicles produced during 


last fiscal vear 


Paid for parts and material by automobile 
manufacturers during last fiscal year 

Parts and accessory makers in United States 

Capital invested by parts and accessory makers 

Workers emploved by parts ind LCCESSOrS 
maker 20,000 workers paid vearly, at $900 
per man 

Automobile tires manufactured during fiscal 
vear ended June 30, 1917 

Value of tires manutactured in last fiscal year 

Total dealers, repair shops, ete., in United State 

Value of automobiles, trucks, engines, tires and 
parts exported twelve months ended June 
1917 

Number of passenger automobile exported last 


fiscal year 
Value of passenger cars exported 
Number of commercial cars exported last fisea 
year 
Value of commercial cars exported 
Motor vehicles registered in United States 
Motor vehicles in New York State 
Motor trucks in use in United States 
Tons of goods hauled yvearly by trucks 


mated) 

Cost of haulage by motor trucks at 8c. per 
ton-mile 

Cost of haulage on basis of 24c¢. per ton-mile by 


horse and wagon 


Value of passenger service at railroad rate of 


2 per mile 


Number of persons in United State to one 


motor car 

Number of persons to one motor car in 11 
Middle West States 

Number of persons to one m@gtor car in 11 
Kastern States 

Percentage of cars sold to farmers in 1917 (es 
timated) 


Number of automobiles in United States to each 


mile of publie road. 


Number of automobiles in United States to each 


mile of surfaced road « 


Number of automobiles in United States to each 


square mile 








806,194 


470,938 


000,000 


1,080 


»,000,000 


8,000,000 


000,000 


000,000 


46,000 





842,139 


418,000 


$35,000 


000,000 


000,000 


O00 000 


52 600,000 























Sparks-Withington Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 


Warner Lenz Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Corbin Screw Corp., 
New Britain, Conn. 


Automobiles in use in all countries outside of 
the United States Jan. 1, 1917.. : 

Automobiles in use in Canada Jan. 1, 1917 

Automobiles in use in South America Jan. 1, 
1917 a ‘ 4s = i 39,188 

Automobiles in use in Australasia and Oceania 
Jan. 1, 1917 


719,246 
118,086 


55,340 


The Accessory Exhibitors 


MONG the exhibitors of accessories and parts were 

the following, some of the new products of whom 
will be described from time to time in the Motor Acces- 
sories department of HARDWARE AGE: 


A 


A-B-C Starter Company, Detroit, Mich. Adams & 
Elting Co., Chicago, Ill Adamson Mfg. Co., East 
Palestine, O. Adams-Williams Mfg. Corp., New York 
City. Advance Automobile Accessory Corp., Chicago, 
Ill. Alexander, J., Mfg. Co., New York City. Amazon 
Rubber Co., Akron, O. American Ever Ready Works, 
Long Island City, N. Y. And: mn Forge & Machine 
Co., Detroit, Mich. Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Armstrong Rubber Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Arrow-Grip Mfg. Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. Art Metal 
Works, Newark, N. J. Asch & Co., Inc., New York City. 
Atherly, R. J.. New York City. Atwater Kent Mfg. 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa. Au-To Compressor Co., Wil- 
mington, O. Automatic Carbon Eliminator Co., New 
York City. Auto Pedal Pad Co., Inc., New York City. 
Auto Pedal Pump Sales Corp., New York City Auto- 
mobile Devices Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


B 


Bay State Pump Co., 275 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Benford Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. Breeze Carbureter Co., New- 
ark, N. J. Brunner Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y. Buffalo 
Specialty Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Byrne, Kingston & Co., 
Kokomo, Ind. 


Woodworth Mfg. Corp., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


C 


Campbell, A. S., Co., Boston, Mass. Carburetor 
Mantle Co., New York City. Carrm Universal Auto 
Body Co., New York City. Edward A. Cassidy Co., Inc., 
New York City. Challoner Co., Oshkosh, Wis. Cham- 
pion Ignition Co., Flint, Mich. Coe, Stapley Mfg. Co., 
Newark, N. J. Coffield Tire Protector Co., New York 
City. Common-Sense Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. Con- 
necticut Clock Co., Hartford, Conn. Consolidated Sales 
Co., San Francisco, Cal. Corbin Screw Corp., New Brit- 
ain, Conn. Corcoran Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. Corcoran- 
Victor Co., Cincinnati, O. Corning Glass Works, Corn- 
ing, N. Y. Cox Brass Mfg. Co., Albany, N. Y. Crew, 
Levick Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Curtis Pneumatic Ma- 
chinery Co., Ltd., St. Louis, Mo. 


D 


Dann Products Co., Cleveland, O. Detroit Kerosene 
Carburetor Co., Detroit, Mich. Dixon, Joseph, Crucible 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. Du Bois Piston Ring Co., Al 
bany, N. Y. Dunham, Thomas Co., Aurora, III. 


E 

E. A. Laboratories, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. Eastern 
Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Eastern Super Spark 
Co., New York City. Eisemann Magneto Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Electric Automatic Cigar Lighter Co., New York 
City. Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
English & Mersick Co., New Haven, Conn. Essenkay 
Products Co., Chicago, Ill. Essex Rubber Co., Inc., Tren- 
ton, N. J. Eureka Rim Compressor, Inc., Addison, N. Y. 


F 

J. H. Faw, Inc., New York City. Findeisen & Kropf 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. Foot Air Accelerator Co., New 
York City. Fordham Chemical Co., Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

G 

Gabriel Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. Gemco Mfg. Co., Mil- 

waukee, Wis. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


























Hartford Machine Screw Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Vacuum Oil Co., 
New York City, N. Y. 
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E. A. Laboratories, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


G. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San Diego, Cal. Gould 
Storage Battery Co., New York City. Gray & Davis, 
Inc., Boston, Mass. Grossman, Emil, Mfg. Corp., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Guarantee Liquid Measure Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
H 


H & D Co., Inc., Goodland, Ind. H & N Mfg. Co., 
Inc., New York City. Halladay Co. L. P., Streator, 
Ill. Hart-Bell Co., New York City. Hartford, Inc., 
Edward V., Jersey City, N. J. Hartford Machine Screw 
Co., Hartford, Conn. Hassler, Robert H., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Hayes Wheel Co., Jackson, Mich. Heinze Co., 
The John O., Springfield, O. Herz & Co., New York 
City. Holophane Glass Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Holmes, Geo. L., New York City. Holt-Wells Co., Inc., 
New York City. Hydro-Eye Co., New York City. 


I 


Improved Gauge Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Inland 
Machine Works, St. Louis, Mo. International Coat Co., 
New York City. Interstate Electric Co., New Orleans, 
La. 

J 

J & B Manufacturing Co., Pittsfield, Mass. Jan- 
dorf Auto Co., New York City. Janney, Steinmetz & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. The J. H. Tonneau Shield, New 
York City. The Jiffy Jack Co., Cleveland, O. Juhasz 
Carbureter Co., New York City. 

K 

Kales Stamping Co., Detroit, Mich. Kellogg Manu- 
facturing Co., Rochester, N. Y. Keystone Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Erie, Pa. Klaxon Co., Newark, N. J. Kokomo 
Electric Co., Kokomo, Ind. K-W Ignition Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 

L 


Lacharnay Carbureter Co., Paterson, N. J. Lane 
Brothers Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Eric Langlands, 
New York City. L. Lawrence & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Lipman Air Appliance Co., Beloit, Wis. Lowe Motor 








Corcoran-Victor Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Supplies Co., New York City. 


Lubriko Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
M 
Co., Pittshurgh, Pa. F. W. 
Mann Co., Milford, Mass. Many-Use Oil Co., New York 
City. James Martin, New York City. Marvel Acces- 
sories Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. McCord Manufacturing 
Co., Detroit, Mich. McQuay-Morris Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Menominee Electric Products, Inc., New York City. 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. Militor Corp., New 
York City. Chas. E. Miller, New York City. A. R. 
Mosler & Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y. The Moto-Meter 
Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. Motor Car Equip- 
ment Co., New York City. 

N 


National Carbon Co., Inc., Cleveland, O. National 
Novelty Mfg. Co., New York City. National Motor 
Car Supply Co., Newark, N. J. National Wire Wheel 
Works, Geneva, N. Y. New Era Spring & Specialty Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. New York Coil Co., New York 
City. Nugo Device Corp., New York City. 

P 

Parker Rust Proof Co. of America, 
Petry, N. A., Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia 
Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Philips-Brinton 
Co., Kennett Square, Pa. A. J. Picard & Co., New York 
City. G. Piel Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. Pouvail- 
smith Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Pratt Mfg. Co., W. F., 
Chicago, Ill. Primolite Sales Co., Westfield, N. Y. 
Prismolite Co., Columbus, O. 

1 

Rajah Auto Supply Co., Bloomfield, N. J. Rand Mfg. 
Co., Haverhill, Mass. Raybestos Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Rex Mfg. Co., Connersville, Ind. Rives Never-Slip Auto 
Pedal Co., New York City. H. C. Rich Auto Accessories 
Co., New York City. Rowe Calk Co., Hartford, Conn. 

S 


Saferlite Lens Co., New York City. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass 


Detroit, Mich. 


Sales Service Co., 























Crew-Levick Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill. 























Improved Gauge Mfg. Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 




















Prismolite Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 
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NewYork City. A/Sthrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Shaler Co., C. A., Waupun, Wis. The Sharp 
Spark Plug Co., Cleveland, O. Shaw, Irving M., New 
York City. Simmons Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. Smith 
Signal Corp., New York City. Sparks-Withineton Co., 
Jackson, Mich. Speer Carbon Co., St. Marys, Pa. Spen 
cer Metal Products, Spencer, O. Splitdorf Electrical 
Co., Newark, N. J. Standard Parts Co., Cleveland, O 
Standard Woven Fabric Co., Walpole, Mass. Stanley, 
John T., Inc., New York City. Sterns Tire & Tube Co., 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo. Stewart, F. W., Chicago, Ill. Stew 
art-Warner Speedometer Corp., Chicago, Ill. Story, 
Ernest D., Corp., New York City. Stromberg Motor 
Devices Co., Chicago, Ill. S,. Stroock Co., New York 
City. Sunderman Corp., Newburgh, N. Y. Super 
Lighting Co., Inc., New York City. 
T 

Triple Action Spring Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York 
City. Tri-Ton Trailer Corp., New York City. Twin 
Fire Spark Plug Co., Detroit, Mich. 

U 

U-Auto-C Corporation, New York. U.S. Air Com 
pressor Co., Cleveland, O. United States Gauge Co., 
New York City. Universal Shock Eliminator, Inc., New 
York City. 

V 

Vacuum Oil Co., Rochester, N. Y. Van Sicklen Co., 
Elgin, Ill. Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Voorhees 
Rubber Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Ww 

Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. Warner Lens 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Warnola Manufacturing Co., New 
York City. Water Gas Carburetor Co., New York City 
Wasson Piston Ring Co., New Brunswick, N. J. Weaver 
Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ill. West Side Foundry Co., Troy, 
N. Y. Wheeler-Schebler Carburetor Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Willard Storage Battery Co., The, Cleveland, O 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, Ill. Wire Wheel Corp. of 
America, Buffalo, N. Y. Wonder Seal Co., Inc., New 
York City. Woodworth Mfg. Corp., The, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. 

Z 
Zenith Carburetor Co., The, Detroit, Mich. 
Chalmers on the Outlook 
ROBABLY the most stirring analysis of condi- 
tions facing the motor and accessory trade ut- 
tered during Show Week was that of Hugh Chalm- 
ers, who is devoting all of his time to Government 
war work. He said: 

The uppermost thought in the mind of every red- 
blooded American must be to win the war. In order to 
do this every man must realize that he must work 
harder than ever before, and he must keep in the best 
physical condition, so that he can contribute his share 
to our country’s success. It is surely up to the United 
States to win the war, and it is up to every man to be 

















Merchant & Evans Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
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General view of accessory floors at the New York Automobile Shou 

















in the pink of condition; to have a cool head and to 
keep on an even keel. ; 

It is, of course, absolutely necessary that the Govern- 
ment must first have the materials and the labor it 
needs for its war program. As American business men, 
we are more interested in having democracy as usual 
after the war than we are in having “business as 
usual” during the war. 

It is necessary, however, that the industries of this 
country be kept going at as high speed as possible, so 
that our people may be employed at good wages and so 
that the proper basic structure for the Government’s 
war program may be had. 

There never was a time in the history of this coun 
try when transportation facilities were needed so badly 
as at this time. When we say transportation facilities 
we include not only the railways, steamships, trolley 
cars, etc., but motor cars, which are used for the trans- 
porting of people from one place to another and for 
doubling and trebling the value of their time by cut- 
ting down the time wasted. 


The motor car, properly used, contributes a real eco 
nomic value to the country at this time. Motor car 
transportation is just like one great big, huge, power 
plant divided up into individual units, so that it serves 
the same purpose in individual transportation as the 
railroads do in community transportation. 

We should therefore be glad and proud to be con 
tributing to the transportation facilities of the coun 
try at this time. There is just as much necessity for 
motor cars for proper use as there ever has been, 
and when a man buys a motor car to increase his 
personal efficiency, he can feel that he is doing some 
thing that is contributing materially to the success of 
the country at this time. 

Above all things, let us be level-headed, and let us 
not go from one extreme to the other. Let us realize 
the serious task that is before us to win this war, and 
then let every man resolve that he will,do his utmost 
every day of the year 1918 to help the Government in 
every way, and in most cases this will mean doing his 
very best in his daily duties, whatever they may be. 





























The Arrow-Grip Mfg. Co., 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 





Vorhees Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Six-Year-Old Steps Like a Veteran 


Automobile Accessories 
Department Now a Husky 
Youngster in the Hardware 
Field—Hardware Age 
Brought It into the Fold. 


By Roy F. 


S long as automobile accessories in the hard- 
A ware field are children of this magazine’s 

editorial activity, we feel sort of free to talk 
about the accessory department as a member of the 
family. 

The child is now about six years old, and is the 
most vigorous youngster that has come to us since 
hardware stores first began expanding to their 
opportunities. 

It-seems a long time back to that editorial meet- 
ing when we decided to go after this accessory 
subject every week for a solid year, and some of our 
best pencil pushers were only half convinced when 
we declared we'd do it. 

At that time there were only about fifty hard- 
ware stores handling automobile accessories in the 
whole country. The branch editors of HARDWARE 
AGE went back to their home offices from that meet- 
ing fully determined to dig up some accessory 
stories, and some of them found they had tackled 
some pretty big jobs. One of the boys whose quota 
was eight accessory stories that year, had to travel 
over five hundred miles to get the last two, but he 
came across. 

In those early stories we went into detail up to 
our necks, we told how far $100, $300 or $500 would 


Hundreds of Leading 
Hardware Jobbers Feature 
the Line with Special Ac- 
cessory Catalogues—Some 
of the Sales-Boosting Books. 


SOULE 


go in establishing a small department in retail 
stores, and gave lists of the good sellers to buy, 
When we found a dealer making a success of the 
line we questioned him and photographed him, and 
pestered him until there wasn’t anything left to 
find out, and then we told the trade about it in 
HARDWARE AGE. We worked automobile accessory 
questions into the question boxes of retail conven- 
tions, and featured the discussions which resulted. 
We suggested to the National Retail Hardware As- 
sociation away back there that they start an auto 
accessory branch, but the egg wasn’t hatched yet 
and there was too few of the wholesalers handling 
the line to work up a healthy interest. 

Along toward the end of that year we began to 
get some encouragement. Dealers began to write 
us asking how to start a department, and we 
promptly advised every jobber within a night’s ride 
of that dealer that here was a business prospect 
ready for accessories. 

As a Two-Year-Old 

HEN we kept asking the manufacturers of ac- 

cessories for illustrations and descriptions of 


their new goods. Some of the “new goods” we 
published that first year were four or five years 
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old, but we were new at the game and the items 
were new to our readers, so we escaped severe crit- 
icism. 

The second year things began to look up, and 
dealers from Bangor to the Golden Gate began 
tackling accessories in droves. A lot of them failed 
to make a go of it, but more of them declared it a 
winner. It began to be easy to get good material 
about which to write stories, and manufacturers 
who used to send us any old things began to give us 
a front-line crack at their new goods. They gave 
us business, too, and their advertising was so bright, 
snappy and interesting that it helped spread the 
gospel of accessories in hardware stores. Then the 
National Hardware Association, composed of the 
big, important wholesalers of the country, started 
an automobile accessory branch in their association, 
and the line got another big boost. Now automo- 
bile accessories are looked upon as hardware. It’s 
no longer the exceptional, but the common thing. 
The big wholesale hardware houses of the country 
have taken on the line nearly 100 per cent strong. 
Their accessory departments are in charge of 
specialists who know the game from start to finish, 
and their traveling men rake the country with a 
fine-toothed comb for business. 


Some Accessory Catalogs 


URING the past month a bunch of hardware 

jobbers’ auto accessory catalogs have been com- 
ing to my desk. The photographer took a crack at 
them this morning. A brief review is in order. 

Let’s start with: 

SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY of St. Louis, 
328 pages. You know Shapleighs put out a gen- 
eral hardware catalog that weighs about as much 
as a sack of flour, but this little catalog is special. 
Some baby book for a single department. Shap- 
leigh travels the whole country. Nearly 300 travel- 
ing men are on their regular pay roll. Some little 
auto accessory punch—isn’t it? 

KELLY-HOW-THOMSON COMPANY are hardware 
wholesalers of Duluth, Minn. Their special acces- 
sory catalog contains 337 pages. They travel over 
72 men, they were early birds in the accessory game 
and certainly do handle a pile of goods. 

THE CHARLES LEONARD HARDWARE COMPANY of 








Petersburgh, Va. They travel 5 men. Their cata- 
log contains 112 pages, and they are big ones. They 
are a power in the southeast. 

BLISH, MIZE & SILLIMAN of Atchison, Kan., 
travel 30 men and have a special accessory catalog 
of 218 pages. Atchison, Kan., is the largest town 
in the world in one respect. It is a town of about 
20,000, and 65 hardware traveling salesmen travel 
out of there. 

THE WAGNER HARDWARE COMPANY of Mansfield, 
Ohio, is one of the many good small jobbers. They 
cover a couple of hundred miles of territory and go 
after business intensively. Their auto accessory 
catalog contains 86 pages. 

N. H. BracG & Sons, Bangor, Maine, travel 4 
men. Their auto accessory catalog contains 231 
pages. It is a chief guide in the Maine district. 

THE ALBANY HARDWARE & IRON COMPANY are 
big hardware jobbers in Northern New York. They 
travel 10 men and have a special accessory catalog 
containing 207 pages. . 

HARPER & MCINTIRE of Ottumwa, Iowa, are a 
power in that great food-producing State. The 
farmers of Iowa have gone in for automobiles and 
are coupling up to the farm tractor, with speed. 
The Har-Mac people travel 12 men and issue a large 
paged catalog containing 34 pages. 

PEDEN IRON & STEEL COMPANY of Houston and 
San Antonio, Tex., are the big people of the South- 
west. Their name means more in Texas than Wan- 
amaker’s does in Philadelphia. They travel 20 
salesmen and issue an accessory catalog of 328 
pages. 

THE HAW HARDWARE COMPANY of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, is another up-to-the-second concern in the 
great bread-basket State. They travel 12 men and 
put out a 94-page accessory catalog. 

MoorE-HANDLEY HARDWARE COMPANY of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., are in the great steel center of the 
South. Their business has jumped with the rapid 
growth of their city, and that is.going some. They 
travel 12 men and put out a beautiful aecessory cat- 
alog of 104 pages. 

A. M. HoLTER HARDWARE COMPANY, Helena, 
Mont., are an old-established concern in. the West. 
Their men make big jumps, cover a heap of terri- 
tory and do a good business. They issue an acces- 
sory catalog of 178 pages and travel 6 men. Their 


70 


former manager, George Graham, is a major in the 
Rainbow Division in France. 

The F. P. MAY HARDWARE COMPANY of Washing- 
ton, D. C., accessory catalog, 107 pages. Travel 9 
men. Biggest hardware people in Washington, 
Dm 4. 

SMITH Bros. HARDWARE COMPANY, Columbus, 
Ohio, accessory catalog, 169 pages. Travel 15 men. 
They have put accessories on the map in Southern 
Ohio and Eastern Indiana. 

FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Special accessory catalog that is indeed a work of 
art, 241 pages. 90 traveling men, who cover the 
Northwest like a blanket. Their boys get a pep 
letter on accessories every month and gather in the 
home house in St. Paul for a week’s sales school 
year. is their cyclone depart 
ment. They made it go from the tap of the gong. 

WRIGHT & WILHEMY COMPANY, Omaha, Neb., 25 
men. Accessory catalog, 68 pages. They sell a 
heap of tires. 

C. S. Mersick & Co., New Haven, Conn., have an 
accessory catalog thicker than the slices of home- 
made bread mother used to cut. It contains 527 
pages, and it is a text-book to the trade. They 
travel 10 men and do a whopper of a business. 

HENKLE & JOYCE HARDWARE COMPANY, Lincoln, 
Neb. Special catalog, 254 pages. 12 traveling men. 
a bumper 
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Their battery business makes a noise like 
crop. 

LOGAN-GREGG HARDWARE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., put out an accessory catalog of 123 pages. They 
travel 15 men and do a rattling good business. 

BARKER, Rose & CLINTON COMPANY, Elmira, N. 
Y., travel 9 men, and put out an accessory catalog 
of 126 pages. S. Edward Rose of this company is 
the head of the auto accessory branch of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association. He is one of the 
best-posted men on accessories in the country, and 
urges hardware jobbers everywhere to put in the 
line. 

Hello, stranger! Here’s the Chicago Automobile 
Supply House catalog in our pictures. They and 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. are big distribu- 
tors in Chicago. 

THE VAN CAMP HARDWARE & IRON COMPANY, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 3eans sure, and hardware. 
Heaps of it. Their accessory catalog throws light 
on a lot of profit makers. 194 pages. 65 men on 
the road and all pushing accessories. 

SALT LAKE HARDWARE COMPANY, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. They are the big people in the big Mormon 
town. They cover a big territory and do it well. 
Their accessory catalog is of 123 pages, and 20 
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traveling men hustle accessories and other hard 
ware for them. 

THE TENK HARDWARE COMPANY is located in 
Quincy, Ill. Ten men and a 72-page accessory cat- 
alog is the story. 

MOREHOUSE & WELLS COMPANY, Decatur, Ill. Six 
men. Accessory catalog, 134 pages. Cracking good 
house in the corn belt. 

GELLER, WARD & HASNER HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. Twenty-four traveling men. Beau 
tiful accessory catalog of 208 pages. Stickers for 
quality and very enthusiastic on their accessory 
line. 

JOHN B. VARICK COMPANY, Manchester, N. H. 
Sixty-two page accessory catalog. 10 travelers. A 
big, splendidly equipped department of one of the 
greatest merchandising houses in New England. 

FRANK COLLADAY, Hutchinson, Kan. Seven men 
and accessory catalog of 106 pages. 

UNION HARDWARE & METAL COMPANY, Los An 
geles, Cal. Thirty-six men—a bird of an accessory 
catalog of 258 pages. They cover the West coast. 

THE WILLIAMS HARDWARE COMPANY of Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. Travel 8 men. Have an accessory 
catalog of 224 pages and a business that has grown 
so rapidly that percentage increases of their acc2s 
sory department look like the Commerce Club report 
of a boom town. 

KNAPP & SPENCER HARDWARE COMPANY, Sioux 
City, lowa. Twenty-one men. 124-page catalog of 
accessories. Mr. Knapp of this concern is presi 
dent of the National Hardware Association, and an 
enthusiastic accessory booster. 

3IGELOW & DoWSE COMPANY of Boston, Mass., 
recently suffered from a big fire, but their acces- 
sory business goes on. 21 men. Accessory catalog, 
128 pages. Known all over New England. 

W. A. L. THOMPSON, Topeka, Kan. Nine travel- 
ing men. Catalog 188 pages. They sell an enor- 
mous lot of tools and easily added other accessories 
to their line. 

BELCHER & LOOMIS HARDWARE COMPANY, Provi- 
dence, R. I., have been in the game for a long time. 
They travel 10 men and have an acce3sory catalog 
of 215 pages. 

THE SWANK HARDWARE COMPANY of Johnstown, 
Pa., put out an accessory catalog of 275 pages and 


travel 5 men. 
And Many Others 

HEN there is the Simmons Hardware Company 

of St. Louis, Mo. Marshall-Wells Hardware 
Company of Duluth; Janney, Semple Hill Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Belknap Hardware & Mfg. 
Company of Louisville; Supplee-Biddle Hardware 
Company of Philadelphia, and a hundred others 
that could go into this list, but I’ve just touched 
up those who have mailed me their catalogs this 
month. 

They are a power in this accessory game—a big 
power. Hardware jobbers are selling the bulk of 
the accessories sold in the United States to-day. 
Their business is growing enormously because they 
have the traveling men, the energy to push and the 
money with which to expand to the limit. 

They are coming to the big annual auto shows 
in increasing numbers each year. Many of then 
are learning to hold their new catalogs open until 
after the New York Auto ‘Show, where so man) 
new items are announced for the first time. The) 
are clean, wholesome distributors, cash discounters 
and merchants. They sell the entire retail hard 
ware trade of the country and most of the garages. 

Auto accessories are a very important part of 
their business. It’s the baby department in years, 
but already a giant in size and activity. The trade 
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The hardware men, with their splendid equip 


The coming year will be one where old cars will 
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be kept going longer and better than in the past. ment, may be counted on to get their share plus. 
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Editor, HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, U. S. A. 


Dear Sir: 





AM much obliged for your favor inclos- 

ing booklet with reference to the inven- 
tory problem. It is worthy of a place 
alongside the other valuable suggestions 
that you have made for the benefit of your 
trade. 

I find that there is now practically a 
month’s delay in receiving your paper here, 
after the date of publication, probably ac- 
counted for by the restrictions on mail due 
to the European War. 

Your publication is always a joy to read. 
The articles are informative and “snappy,” 
and touch the spot every time. We have 
nothing in this country within miles of it, 
in fact there is nothing at all comparable. 
Every time I read your paper increases the 
contempt for the trade literature on this 
side. 

I am forced to admit that in hardware 
literature you beat us to a frazzle. 
< Your paper might be regarded as being 
73 written by experts, each a master in his 











own particular line, whereas publications 
on this side are written always with the 
chief eye on the advertisement office, a 
policy that must ultimately be inimical to 
genuine and permanent success. 

Your advertisements, in their display 
and coloring, are works of art. I took 
your paper home the other evening and a 
youngster looking over my shoulder at one 
of your advertisements made a very apt 
remark: “It makes you want to buy.” That 
is, I take it, the ultimate aim of all trade 
literature. 

It was a few years after the close of the 
Franco-Prussian War that I first donned 
the black apron and learned the mysteries 
of right and left handing, bushed and un- 
bushed, half-rabbet and full-rabbet, mor- 
tise, and the difference between a cupboard 
bolt and a neck bolt, a barrel bolt and a 
tower bolt, etc., and when, many years 
later, I traveled the United Kingdom on 
behalf of my present house I always felt 
very much at home in the ironmongery 
shops. 

Heartiest congratulations on the manly 
attitude of America toward the war, which 
all Britishers are delighted to see is now 
as much an American war as a British war. 
The noble stand the hardware section of 
the country is taking in regard to this 
Armageddon is beyond praise. 

With every best wish for your increasing 
success, I am, 


Your faithfully, 
For ORME, EVANS & Co., LIMITED, 
Henry C. Instone, Director. 
P. S.—Inclosed please find our subscrip- 
tion for 1918. 
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Baker, Hamilton & Pacific Company 

HE businesses heretofore conducted by the Pa- 

cific Hardware & Steel Company and Baker & 
Hamilton were consolidated on Jan. 1 and are now 
conducted by a new corporation formed under the 
laws of California under the name of Baker, Ham- 
ilton & Pacific Company. An advance official an- 
nouncement said: “The new company will have a 
capital of $4,250,000, of which $3,000,000 will be 
preferred stock and $1,250,000 common stock. All 
of the assets of the existing companies employed in 
their merchandise business will be transferred to 
the new company. The amount of stock of the new 
company issued therefor will be equally divided 
between the existing companies, each of which will 
be represented by three of the six directors of the 
new company. Neither of the old companies will, 
accordingly, have any preference in the financial 
control of the new company. The first board of 
directors of the new company will be composed of 
W. T. Smith, Alexander Hamilton, Herbert Fleish- 
hacker, Philip S. Baker, Jesse W. Lilienthal and A. 
S. Holmes. Mr. Smith will act as chairman of the 
board of directors and Mr. Hamilton as president of 
the company. The policies of the present companies 
and all of their existing lines of activities will be 
sontinued as before.” 


Bigelow & Dowse Shipping Goods 
ZIRE broke out on the fourth floor of the jobbing 
house of Bigelow & Dowse Company, Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass., Jan. 8. It had gained good 
headway before being discovered, but was confined 
to the one floor. Stock was damaged largely by 
water. 

Temporary headquarters have been taken at 35 
Oliver Street and orders are being solicited and 
shipped as usual. Other jobbing houses of New 
England and manufacturers in general are render- 
ing every assistance possible. Treasurer and Map- 
ager I. S. Dillingham states that the company will 
soon be back in the old quarters. 


Brief News Notes 


THE H. G. SAAL COMPANY, Chicago, manufac- 
turers of high-grade tools and hardware specialties, 
is planning the erection of a two-story factory, size 
120 ft. x 200 ft., to be erected on Ravenswood Ave- 
nue, between Montrose and Sunnyside. The con- 
struction is to be entirely of reinforced concrete, 
and the plant is to be equipped with the latest im- 
provements. The new factory will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $100,000. 

THE NUBIAN PAINT AND VARNISH COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, has purchased an irregular tract of land adja- 
cent to its plant on LeClaire Avenue, and is plan- 
ning to extend its works in the near future. 

THE HopDEs-ZINK MFc. Co., Fremont, Ohio, has 
been organized by A. G. Hodes and Howard E. 
Zink, and has established a plant for the manufac- 
ture of radiator covers, curtain lights and other 
automobile accessories. 

BELCHER & LOOMIS HARDWARE Co., Providence, 
R. I., at their annual meeting held Jan. 3, elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: E. R. 
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Brayton, president; H. B. Read, vice-president; L. 
C. Belcher, treasurer; H. F. Barker, assistant treas- 
urer; F. M. Whitford, secretary. 


One Hundred Per Cent American 


ELLS MARTIN, the popular advertising man- 
ager of the Martin-Senour Company, paint 
and varnish manufacturers, Chicago, Ill., has dem- 





Wells Martin 


onstrated his Americanism by resigning his posi- 
tion and enlisting as a private soldier in the Avia- 
tion Department, Signal Corps, stationed at College 
Park, Maryland. 

Mr. Martin is the son of Z. E. Martin, president 
of the Martin-Senour Company, and has been in 
direct charge of the firm’s advertising for the past 
three years, with notable success. 

R. G. Roberts, formerly assistant advertising man- 
ager, has been promoted to fill the vacancy caused by 
Mr. Martin’s enlistment. 


Obituary 


FRANK A. PETTIT, senior member of S. P. Townsend 
& Co., manufacturers of lawn mowers at Orange, N. J., 
died recently at his home, 33 Evergreen Place, East 
Orange, from pneumonia. He had retired from busi- 
ness several months ago. Mr. Pettit was born at 
Newark 65 years ago, and had lived in East Orange 
for the past 30 years. He is survived by a widow, one 
son and daughter. 

Harry E. SCHOLLE, a hardware manufacturer of Chi- 
cago, IIll., died suddenly at his home in Altadena, Cal., 
recently. 

PeTeR S. CARHART, a well-known manufacturer of 
farm implements, died at his home in Manlius, N. Y., 
in his ninety-first year. 

H. G. EVERETT, a hardware merchant of Lebanon, 
Ore., died there recently. He had been engaged in 
business for over 25 years, and was in his fifty-third 
year. He is survived by a widow and one daughter. 

JESSE A. KENNEDY, vice-president of the W. A. Ken 
nedy Hardware Co., Canton, Ohio, died Jan. 4, aged 
thirty-nine years. He had been engaged in the hard 
ware business in Canton since moving to that city 
from Rochester, N. Y., in 1905. He was a member of 
the Order of Moose, and of the United Commercial 
Travelers. He had been in poor health for about a 
year, but seriously ill only a few weeks. 
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HE cause of this article is the 
remnant of a race dying of ex- 
posure, disease and starvation. 
It isn’t going to be a pretty 
story, it isn’t written for men 
and women who are inclined to 
stuff their ears and shut their 
eyes to thé horrors of a reality. 

Read these facts and then 
respond to the impulse of your 
rich, warm, human heart. 

Suppose you kiss the wife 
and kiddies good-bye this 
morning and start for the 
store. On the way down you 
notice an excited group of 
children in a side street and 
you go over to see what it’s all about. The chil- 
dren are strange, you never saw children like them 
before. They are dressed in tatters, most of them 
wear badly worn shoes, little toes chilled blue 
with the blast of winter peek out at you. Many 
have no shoes at all. 

They are dirty and unkempt. They don’t stand 
erect, as your little ones do. They are stooped, 
humped with the cold, and their pitiful little faces 
are drawn and branded with dread and horror. 
Their little bodies are wasted and thin. There 
isn’t a fat child in the whole lot. They don’t see 
you, for they are intent on an object in their midst. 

You crowd your way through the pitiful little 
rabble and there in its center you find the wasted 
body of a mule that has died on the street. The 
children, like a herd of small, starved beasts, are 
tearing that diseased body to bits and devouring 
it raw before your very eyes. 

It’s a revolting sight, emphasized by the very 
apparent relish with whieh they are stuffing them- 
selves with this horrible food. You turn, sick 
with the revulsion of it, and then a pity over- 
whelmingly greater than your disgust envelops 
you, and you herd that shivering little crowd of 
waifs together and take them back to your home. 

Your wife and children meet you at the door 
and take them in. The warmth and the clean, 
wholesome surroundings seem to stun your little 
mob, and they just stand and look and wonder at 
the miracle of it. You give them all a meal and 
you meet your wife coming from the kitchen with 


“Help!” 


“They fight for food” 





It Has Happened—Is Happening 
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“Two 
millions 
homeless 
and 
starving’ 





a big kettle of hot soup and tears are streaming 
down her face. Your own flesh and blood reflects 
itself quickly as your little ones join the effort to 
make these strange little guests comfortable. 

What you would do in a case like this is only 
limited by your influence and your bank roll. 

It Is True 
‘THE eating of that dead mule will stick in your 
memory as long as you live. It is easily the 
most dreadful thing you have ever seen. It is a 
headliner on the nightmare of horrors, and you 
thank God it never happened on that side street 
in your town. 

But it has happened. It is happening. An 
American doctor of repute saw it happen in Tur- 
key recently, only it was a camel instead of a 
mule that had dropped dead. 

The children were Armenians. They were 
starving, and there was no big-hearted American 
happening along to give them what you would 
have given had this happened in your town, and 
so the condition continues to prevail, continues to 
stink the universe, continues to proclaim the fate 
of a people who have even faintly protested by 
clean Christian lives the advance of Kaiserism 
and the allies of Kaiserism. 

One million Armenians and Syrians in Turkey 
have perished during the past two years from 
massacre, deportation, exposure and disease. 

More than two millions are now homeless and in 
dire distress. 

Four hundred thousand of those who are suffer- 
ing so horribly are orphans. Little children 
scarcely able to feed themselves are living abso- 
lutely alone in deserted homes. 

Seventy-five thousand kiddies under 12 years 
of age are starving in Syria and Lebanon alone. 
Sufferers in the Lebanon district are dying at the 
rate of 1000 a day. 

These people are suffering untold agonies and 
the relief work is but a pitiful effort, considering 
the need. 

It’s Up to America 
HE only relief coming to them is coming from 
America. When that relief stops or is cur- 
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tailed death walks in its wake like the scepter of 
a good samaritan gone wrong. 

Picture the mental anguish of an American 
missionary with funds sufficient only to keep life 
in 70 little ones, and with 430 destitute orphan 
children freezing and starving at his doorstep with 
no other place to go with their burden of anguish. 
You or I wouldn’t have liked the job of selecting 
those 70 and telling the others that America had 
done all it could for to-day. We wouldn’t have 
relished the necessity which sent 360 starving 
little waifs on their way to the grave. This was 
an actual incident, one of many where mission- 
aries were assigned the hard task of signing the 
death warrant of children, and these were Chris- 
tian children, many of them regular attendants 
at the missionary schools before the war. 

Armenia was the first nation to embrace Chris- 
tianity as a national religion. My God, how they 
have paid for it! 





In the days of old Armenian massacres the 
Kurds swooped down on a town and in an out- 
burst of insane fury quickly satisfied their desire 
to kill, rape and pillage. Under the leadership 
of German officers the efficiency of house to house 
canvass and house to house outrages has left 
nothing to chance. 

Two thousand Armenians who surrendered their 
arms on the assurance that they would then be 
spared were put to work digging a great trench, 
and when it was completed they were all butch- 
ered and buried in the grave they had dug. The 





Cartridges 


used advisedly. 
cost four cents each, and these soldiers were later 
commended for their economy in murdering these 


word butchered is 


people with axes to save ammunition. This is 
the German ingenuity referred to by a prominent 
Brooklyn divine as having been reduced to hellish 
science, and it is the call of the children of these 
martyrs I am passing up to you to-day. 
Where Cruel Lust Runs Riot 
OMEN are mutilating their own little girls 
when warned of the approach of more of 
these German-led soldiers of the Sultan. Picture 
a mother hastily cutting the hair from her daugh- 
ter’s head, slashing her cheeks or nicking her ears 
and leaving the blood to dry and disfigure a sweet, 
innocent girl that her beauty may not rouse the 
ready lust of an armed brute under orders to blot 
her race from the face of the earth. 

These beasts have stripped hundreds of women 
of the last remnant of their clothing and in shame 
they have cast themselves into the rivers to find 
cover in death. 


Hardware Age 


“Help!” 





And their children are freezing and starving 
and dying of disease. The atrocities are not as 
bad as they were, but the effects of the past two 
years multiply. 

As true as there is a God in heaven Kaiser 
Wilhelm and his kind will pay. The armed forces 
of the better nations will force their conversion 
with cold steel, but that won’t bring back mothers 
and fathers to care for these kiddies. That won’t 
send them clothing to protect them from the piti- 
less elements, that won’t give them the tiniest bit 
of food for their emaciated bodies. That’s a job 
for to-day, and with the rest of the world stagger- 
ing under the accumulated burden of three years 
of war that job becomes yours and mine. 

You’ve heard of Oscar Straus. You know 
Henry Morgenthau. You appreciate Ambassador 
Elkus, Consul Leslie Davis and Francis E. Clark 
of the Christian Endeavor. These leaders are tell- 
ing the story of Armenia and the name has come 
to imply tragedy. 

A special committee composed of such men as 
Taft and Hughes and Mitchel and Morgenthau 
and Cardinal Gibbons is raising the money that 
will send America’s answer to Armenia. All the 
expense of collecting and transmitting funds is 
being met privately. One hundred cents of every 
dollar given will go to the immediate relief of 
these stricken people. 

Make one-tenth the sacrifice you would have 
made had that dead animal been eaten by children 
in your town and the thanks of Asia’s starving 
people will sound your praises to the Golden 
Gates. 


“They're looking at YOU” 
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CUTE little codger—not entirely 
unlike your own youngsters, or 
perhaps your own grandchild, 
or maybe a little niece. But she 
is hungry—more than hungry. She is 
starving. She needs your help — now — 
to save her from the terrors of cold and 
hunger or worse, death. 


There are 400,000 children like her in 
pillaged Armenia and Syria, parentless, 
homeless, underfed— with insufficient 
clothing to protect their tender bodies 
from winter winds. You can be the sal- 
ration of at least one of these innocent 
little sufferers. 

Thirty millions of dollars are needed 
through the winter to stop extreme wide- 





YS Can keep 
/this child alive! 
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spread of death by starvation and disease 
in these countries. ‘Private subscription 
has provided for every operating ex- 
pense. Every dollar you give goes into 
actual lifesaving work —is cabled to re- 
lief agents to buy bread. 

You—a red-blooded business man—can 
not, must not, let this sacred obligation 
pass your attention. Five dollars a 
month, less than seventeen cents a day 
keeps the spark of life aglow in one 
child’s breast. Act! Now! 

Write the largest check you can possi- 
bly afford to Mr. CLEVELAND H. Donce, 
Treasurer, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
City—and mention Hardware Age when 
writing. 
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What Are Chemical Colors? 


IGMENTS produced by chemical processes. 
P Red lead may be classed with these, being pro- 

duced by the oxidation of litharge in open 
furnaces. Orange mineral is a pure form of red 
lead, produced from white lead dross, etc. The most 
important of the remaining chemical colors are the 
chrome yellows, all essentially chromates of lead; 
Prussian blues, made by precipitation from solu- 
tions of alkaline ferrocyanides (yellow prussiates 
of soda and potash, and ferrous sulphate cop- 
peras); ultramarine blue (artificial lapis lazuli), 
made by fusing together in a special furnace, 
china clay, sodium sulphate, sodium carbonate, 
sulphur, charcoal, rosin, quartz and diatamaceous 
earth; chrome green, made by simultaneously pre- 
cipitating Prussian blue and chrome yellow on 
an inert pigment base; Venetian red, usually 
made by precipitating iron oxide from copperas 
liquors with milk of lime—it consists, therefore, 
when made in this way, of ferric oxide and calcium 
sulphate; vermilion (mercury), a sublimated sul- 
phide of mercury; most of the remaining colors are 
made from vegetable.or coal tar dyes precipitated 
on an inert pigment base, though some are precipi- 
tated on colored pigments, such as red lead or iron 
oxide. Lamp black, carbon black and gas black are 
practically smoke from various materials burned for 
the purpose; bone black is from burnt bones; ivory 
black from the denser portions of the same; drop 
black from waste organic matters. Graphite may 
be either natural or artificial, in the second case it 
is produced from coke in an electric furnace. 


What Is Linseed Oil? 
An oil extracted by heat and pressure or by solv- 
ents from ground flaxseed. 


What Are the Properties of Linseed Oil? 


It is a drying oil. That is, by oxidation it is con- 
verted into a tough, elastic substance called “lino- 
zyn,” and by the addition of certain metallic com- 
pounds (lead, manganese, cobalt, etc.), this con- 
version is hastened. No other oil at present avail- 
able in sufficient quantity has this property in so 
large a degree, though some possess it to an impor- 
tant extent, as tung oil (China wood oil), lumbang 
oil, perilla oil, menhaden oil, poppy-seed oil, sun- 
flower-seed oil, soya oil, crude cotton-seed oil, etc. 

What Is Boiled Linseed Oil? 

Linseed oil, the drying properties of which have 
been intensified by the incorporation with it of 
metallic salts, through the agency of heat. Much 


boiled oil offered by second hands is merely raw lin- 
seed oil adulterated with other vegetable oils or 
mineral oils, to which strong driers have been added 
in the cold. The proper safeguard against these is 
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to buy only the products of legitimate manufac- 
turers. 
What Is Tung Oil or China Wood Oil? 

An oil expressed from the nuts of the tung tree, 
which grows in the valley of the Yangtse River, in 
China. At present the entire supply is imported, 
but the tree is being introduced in our Southern 
States. 

What Are Its Properties? 

It is, like linseed oil, a drying oil, but cannot be 
used successfully in its raw state. Properly treated, 
it becomes a valuable material for varnish and paint 
manufacture; in the latter it plays an important 
part in the production of flat wall paints. 


What Is Turpentine? 

Turpentine, in the form known as “gum spirits,” 
is distilled from the sap of the pine tree, the residue 
being rosin; the form known as “wood turpentine” 
or wood spirit, is distilled from waste pine wood. 
When the latter is properly made, it is, in all essen- 
tial properties, practically identical with the former. 


What Is the Use of Turpentine in Paint or Varnish? 

To give fluidity for application. It is a so-called 
“volatile thinner,’”’ and evaporates quickly from the 
film applied to a surface. It thus facilitates spread- 
ing, but at the same time reduces the extent of 
spreading. It also assists penetration, and, because 
it is a solvent of oils and gums, promotes the ad- 
hesion of one coat to another. 


What Is Mineral Spirit? 

A distillate from petroleum with a boiling point 
higher than that of benzine. Being less volatile, it 
is superior to benzine for use in many grades of 
paint or varnish. 


What Is the Use of Mineral Spirit? 


Practically the same as that of turpentine, and 
for some uses it is more satisfactory. Being less 
expensive, it may be used to advantage in all goods 
where the conditions of service make it equally 
available. 


What Is Benzine? 


A distillate of petroleum boiling at a lower tem- 
perature than mineral spirit, but higher than 
naphtha or gasoline. 


What Is the Use of Benzine? 


Its great volatility makes it serviceable where 
rapid initial “‘set’”’ or drying is desired, as in stains, 
enamels, dipping paints, barrel paints and quick 
drying varnishes. 


What Are Dryers? 
Liquids containing metallic compounds capable 
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Pass It Along 


Tell us about your best sales or 

advertising stunt for increasing 
| your paint sales. We will pass it 
| along to the rest of the trade. In 
| turn you can probably learn some- 
| thing from the other fellow. 


—Hardware Age. 





of accelerating the drying or hardening of linseed 
or other drying oils. They are classified as “oil 
dryers,” containing only compounds of oil acids 
with the metals dissolved in linseed oil; “liquid 
dryers” containing turpentine, benzine or both in 
combination with the foregoing; and “japan dry- 
ers,” which contain also gums or gum resins 


How Should Dryers Be Used? 

As sparingly as possible by the consumer and only 
in paints mixed by the user himself from paste lead, 
zine and colors. With such paints, containing zinc, 
only oil dryers should be used. Japan dryers should 
be used only where quick drying and a high luster 
are required—never for ordinary exterior house 
painting. The percentage of dryer required depends 
upon the character of the paint and the temperature 
at the time of painting. Pure lead and oil with 
tinting colors requires about '% pint of liquid dryer 
to the gallon in summer, about 34 pint in spring 
and fall. The addition of zinc requires additional 
dryer. One-half each of lead and zine will require 
about %4 pint of oil dryer to the gallon in summer 
and 1 pint during the cooler seasons. Prepared or 
ready-mixed paints contain all the required dryer 
of the kind best adapted for the particular formula, 
and no dryer should ever be added to varnish. 
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If a Customer Asks for Stains? 

Ascertain the intended use and advise accord- 
ingly. It is very difficult for a novice to get good 
results with water stains. These, as well as oil 
stains and turpentine stains, should be used only 
on new wood. They must be applied evenly, or 
they will show “laps” and give irregular coloring. 
They “raise” the grain, which must be lightly 
sandpapered off before varnishing. If only one 
coat of oil or turpentine stain is to be applied, 
the addition of about 20 per cent of benzol (solv- 
ent naphtha) will assist penetration and produce 
a more even color. Warn the customer that such 
stains can not be used on a surface that has 
already been painted, varnished or enameled. In 
such cases a varnish stain must be used. This 
may require the preliminary application of a 
ground color. 

If for Liquid Bronze, Etc.? 

Advise against its use for radiators, since 
enamels and flat paints permit the radiation of 
about 25 per cent more heat. 


What About Inflammable Vapors? 


All paints, oils and varnishes are inflammable 
under certain conditions, but most of them not 
dangerously so. The volatile thinners, turpentine, 
benzines, alcohols, acetone, etc., are also more or 
less volatile at moderate temperatures and their 
vapors are inflammable. It is, therefore, a humane 
duty that the dealer explain to the ignorant pur- 
chaser the necessity of caution in the handling 
of goods containing them. Apartments should be 
well ventilated during their application, artificial 
light (excepting electricity) should not be brought 
near them when open, matches should not be 
struck in their vicinity; and fires should not be 
lighted in rooms adjoining that in which they are 
being used. Furthermore, most of these vapors 
are to a greater or less. extent unwholesome, so 
that thorough ventilation is also a sanitary pre- 
caution. Incidentally, both paint and varnish, in 
drying, give off highly disinfectant vapors. 


‘*Successful salesmanship, in its last analysis, means 


simply competent service enforcing recognition. With- 


out adequate knowledge there can be no competent 


service. Some of the knowledge requisite to successful 


service in the sale of paint and varnish is briefly in- 
dicated here.’’—George B. Heckel. 
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Some Authentic Types and 
“Mongrel” Alphabets— 
“Thick and Thin” 
Roman 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


tend to purchase. Such remarks as “Oh! they 
are only $1.98. Isn’t that cheap?” or ‘“Let’s 
get mother one of those $2.00 aluminum double boil- 
ers,” would never have been made were it not for 
the price tickets. In just that way the little 2 x 3 
price tickets make the sales—big results, small ex- 
pense, little effort. 

On plate No. 10 the whole story is told as briefly 
as possible. All the popular and practical sizes of 
price tickets are shown from a2 x 2 toa5 x 7. The 
lettering was done with a No. 3 lettering pen, the 
prices with a No. 6 red sable brush. 

A cutout for marking tickets is shown on the bot- 
tom of the plate. Of course where the layout of 
each ticket is different, a cutout will not be neces- 
sary, but where a quantity are required, such as 


G ‘tens folks will not ask the price unless they in- 


PLATE — 
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Size - 5x7 Upright 
Disston 
oo S 


Show Card Writing 
Made Easy 






Joseph 
Bertram 
Jowitt 
“Working 
Flat” 







“Special 50c,” etc., the cutout will save a great deal 
of time. 

You will notice that some of the tickets are 
marked with a “diamond” in the center (square 
or oblong diamond). To make an oblong diamond 
on a3 x 4 ticket, get the center of the top which is 
one and one-half inches; then the center of the side, 
which is two inches. Then draw a line from center 
to center, cut off the four corners and use this dia- 
mond for a pattern. 

Plate No. 11 shows five different types of let- 
ters, including a facsimile of the Henry Disston 
signature, a familiar imprint among all hardware 
men. 

The full Roman shown at the top of the plate is 
considered the most difficult of all type faces for the 
showeard writer to reproduce perfectly. It is sel- 
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Plate ll 


FULL ROMAN 


DISSTON SAWS 


OLD ENGLISH 


Pisston Saws 


EGYPTIAN 


POSTER 


DISSTON SAWS 


ORIGINAL SIGNATURE -— copy- 








dom used on showcards, but is shown here to fully 
cover the entire category of popular alphabets. 
There is no set rule by which letters are formed. 
All are taken from the authentic types of the full 
Roman, Gothic, Egyptian, Old English, Script and 
Italic. Each have their different original forma- 
tions from which many new types of “mongrel’’ let- 
ters have been originated. No two showcard writ- 
ers will make any of these letters exactly alike as 


The Poster Type 


HE new poster type which is seen so much 
nowadays in lithographing, magazine adver- 
tising and on bulletin boards, is a decided. innova- 
tion in lettering and leaves much room for original- 
ity on the part of the showcard writer. 
Take the “A” in the Poster alphabet, for instance. 
The cross-bar in the center can be either high or 


there is a distinct individuality in the work of each 
letterer, just as signatures differ. 


low. The tail of the “R” can be straight or crooked, 
while the “M” is a “W” up-side-down. Almost any- 





PLATE 12 PosTER 


ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
NOPQRSTVVWXZ 


ROUND POSTER 


ABCDEFGHIJKMN 
OPQORSTUVWXYZ 
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I3. Mongrel Roman 
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ABCDEFGHI 
KLMNOPQRS 
TUVWXYZ&! 


Numeral Plate 


345556789 


Arrows indicate which way the brush strokes go 
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thing goes in this alphabet as will be seen on plate 
12, which is a decidedly up-to-date Poster style. 
This should be a note of encouragement for all be- 
ginners in the art of lettering. Uniformity of simi- 
lar letters in each lettering job is, however, very im- 
portant. 

Plate 13 shows a complete alphabet of “Mongrel 
Roman,” known to the trade as “thick-and-thin.” 
It gets the name from the heavy and light bars. It 
is built for speed without spurs or fancy work, and 
it is neat, plain and legible. 

Numerals are a little more difficult to make than 
letters and will require more practice. The figure 
6 is the most graceful and the most difficult to 
make. If you follow the “arrows” at the _ bot- 


tom of plate 13 you will see just how the strokes 
should be made. 

Oil colors are seldom used today on showcards be- 
cause water colors are cheaper, quicker and cleaner 
to work with. But where water colors are not handy 
or easily obtained very good results can be had 
from Japan coach colors, such as “drop black” 
thinned with turpentine. 

Brushes used in these colors must not be used in 
water colors. They should be cleaned in turpentine 
or benzine and a little vaseline worked through 
them to keep them from drying hard. 

The xext article of this series will show a simpli- 
fied alphabet of showcard “French Roman,” also a 
beautiful Old English showcard text, which may be 
used where illuminated capitals are desired. 





will require more practice. 
the most difficult to make. 


made.’’—Joseph B. Jowitt. 





“Numerals are a little more difficult to make than letters and 
The figure 5 is the most graceful and 
If you will follow the ‘arrows’ at the 
bottom of plate 13 you will see just how the strokes should be 
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Suggestions for Accessory 
* Man Who Believes in 


By PAUL Ross 


STOP HG 
WASTING GASOLINE 
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lacorrect 
Lubrication 
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Make Your Show Window Talk 





and Supply Displays by a 


“Reason Why” Trims 
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Waste 

Means 
GASOLINE 
WASTE 


Gasoline 
Waste 


MONEY 
WASTE 


The Grade of GARGOYLE MOBILOILS 


Specified for Your 


Engine inThis 


CHART Assures Wu Maxiniui Power 
from every drop of Gasoline You Use 





Here is a window that emphasizes the fuel economies effected by correct lubrication. 


It is a message that hits every motorist. 
as illustrated. 
tell the story 


VERY hardware dealer has a super-salesman 
K on his force—a salesman who meets more cus- 

tomers and prospective customers than any 
man on the payroll—a salesman who is truly repre- 
sentative of his employer—a salesman who can be 
made a powerful profit producer for you. 

Who is he? 

Your Show Window. 

Hardware men are good merchants. They realize 
the value of “showing the goods.” They know that 
every foot of window space costs money—that it is 
a distinct item of expense which must produce 
profit. But because the selling points of some goods 
lend themselves more readily to display than others, 
and because many hardware dealers do not have the 
time to sit down and plan out a window trim as they 
would like to, some displays are more compelling 
than others. 

How about your windows? 

Do they tell a story? 

Or do they merely display the goods—instead of 
sell them? 

Do they drive home to the passerby a message 
that means something in his life? 

Or do they merely present an array of articles 
which you sell and in which he may or may not be 
interested ? 


The “Reason Why” Punch 


WINDOW which merely shows piles or decora- 
tive arrangements of hardware rarely produces 
maximum results. Because of the number and size 
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Be sure that the cards are arranged exactly 
In this way they form a natural arch for the top of the window and 


step by step 


of articles displayed, it may compel attention for 
a moment. But it doesn’t shout out, “You need this 
article. Here’s wliy. Buy it!” It usually lacks the 
“reason why” punch. 

To produce maximum results a window should in 
some way touch the life of the person who sees it. 
It should show the direct relationship between the 
item displayed and the needs of the consumer. 

The majority of hardware dealers -sell automo- 
bile lubricating oil. You probably handle it your- 
self. 

But how do you display it? 

Are you content to hang a flange sign outside 
your door, stick a dozen or so of cans in your win- 
dow and let it go at that? Or do you make a real 
effort to tie up the oil manufacturer’s national ad- 
vertising campaign with yourself and your place of 
business. Do.you put across a real lubrication story 
in that space directly behind your plate glass front? 

Here are six lubricating oil displays that tell a 
story. They show the passing motorist the direct 
relation between the oil you sell and the economical) 
maintenance of his car. 

They tell the REASON WHY 

They sell. 

There is nothing difficult, complex or costly about 
any of these trims. 


Simple Lubrication Trims 
HEY are made with containers such » ou 


probably have in stock. The charts of 1 ' 
mendations displayed in each window are furni- ed 














engine parts labelled “Junk—The 
from the scrap heap of any garageman. 


to have a large pile of junk. 


The caption of this window is “Science versus Guesswork.” 
of correct lubrication with the penalties of hit-or-miss lubrication. 

tesults of Hit-or-Miss Lubrication” 
The parts shown are largely worn pistons, 
broken piston rings, worn and broken gears, bearings and fouled spark plugs. 
other engine parts that you may be able to get hold of may be used. 
Ten or a dozen parts will carry the story. 
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It contrasts the benefits 
The collection of 
may be obtained 


Any 
It is not necessary 
The junk in 


this case is piled on and against a wooden shipping case covered with white paper to 


make the parts stand out in sharp contrast. 


shipping cases covered with dark cloth. 


This window tells a striking story. 


The three drums are supported on 
Fifty per 


cent of all engine troubles are due to incorrect lubrication, and most motorists «have 


therefore had the penalties of guesswork lubrication brought home to them via the 
pocketbook route 























SCIENCE 
Mex mum Power 
Lowest Gasoline 
Consumption 
Lowest Oil 
Consumplion 
Soleat Endyar  Mommmtarboe 
Less Ferquenl Repairs 
Longer ile tor your Eagyne 
Greatest Second Haad Value 


FOLLOW CHART 
\ Grade for Each type cf Motor 


dealers by the manufacturers. No 
stands or paraphernalia are used. 

In the built-up units the small cans are grouped 
on a board stretched across the tops of the larger 
eans which form the base of the unit. Or else they 
are spaced out on wooden boxes in which the cans 


expensive 


GUESS WORK 
Power Waste 
Fuel Wasle 


MISS 
Lubrication 


Worn ngs 
Scored Cylinders 
Avoidable Repairs 


Junk=The Results of 
Hil or Miss Lubrication 


were shipped, and these boxes draped with a piece 
of cloth. The drums which are shown elevated in 
several of the displays are placed one on top of an- 
other or else supported by two shipping cases cov- 
ered with black cloth. 

Stiff cardboard for the signs and posters can be 


Silent 
Engine 





This display is especially adapted for a shallow window. 


The white tapes running 











from the large sign at the top of the display to the smaller cards which show the 
benefits of correct lubrication obtained by following the recommendations of the chart 
make an effective tie-up between the oil and the ehart 
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This display brings out the selling points of steel drums. It makes a dire 





, 


appe alt 


the private garage owner. The drum in the center, directly over the Chart, is supported 
by three shipping cases piled one on another and covered with a dark cloth. This wn 
dow shows an excellent way of boosting your sales of motor oils in large pachkag 





readily secured at any stationery store at a few 
cents a sheet. It is not necessary to have the signs 
lettered by a professional sign painter. You can 
readily make them yourself. Don’t hesitate because 
you may not be experienced in card writing. Get 
a bottle of black lettering ink and a small lettering 
brush, or use a heavy black crayon. Line lightly 
the top and bottom lines of letters, space approxi- 
mately with light pencii lines and then go ahead and 
letter. The chances are you can do a job that will 
be just as serviceable as professional work. Prob- 








WEATHER 
PROOF 


ably you have a clerk in your employ who is some 
thing of a card writer, and is looking for a chance 
to show what he can do. 

Remember, it isn’t fancy lettering that sells the 
oil—it’s what you say that counts. 


They Are Adaptable Displays 


HESE displays can be used in windows either 
with or without a background. If there is no 
background to your window, the large cards and the 
chart can be suspended on wires from the ceiling, 











are frequently 
INCORRECT LuBR 








“Protect Your New Car” is a window that will appeal to every new motorist as well as 
to the veteran who has graduated from the four-cylinder class to the twelve-cylinder 
class. Note the arrangement of booklets in the foreground. In this V-shaped arrange- 
ment they center attention on the cards and in themselves form an interesting part of 


the display 












This window shows the correct lubrication for the various parts of the Dodge car. 
The same sort of a display may be used for other cars which are popular in your 
vicinity. Care should be taken in making similar displays for other makes of auto- 
mobiles to see that the correct grades of oil are specified for the car you are using as 
an illustration. In making windows similar to this one it is advisable to use only 
such cans in the windows as contain the oils which you mention on your display cards 
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The correct tubricants are specified 
Ask his About It... a 


as was done with most of the displays illustrated. 
Or an ordinary four-fold plain panel screen placed 
in the rear of the center of the display will form a 
partial background on which the cards 
tacked. The medium sized cards placed on the cans 
themselves can be tilted against a thin strip of 
wood or heavy cardboard for support. An ordinary 
wooden foot rule makes an excellent prop for this 
purpose. The tilted back 
against the containers. 

These displays are all made with sufficient elas- 
ticity so that they can be adapted to almost any 
size window by either grouping the cans more 


may be 


smaller cards may be 





closely together, or else by expanding the groups 
somewhat. 

Make your windows talk. 

Put one of these displays in them. 

Motorists who pass your store will stop, look and 
listen to your story on “Correct Lubrication.” 

By showing them how “Correct Lubrication” re- 
duces the up-keep cost of their cars you will be hit- 
ting them in their most vulnerable spot—the pock- 
etbook. 

You will get more business and make more money. 

The experiences of hundreds of other dealers who 
are cashing in on their windows to the fullest ex- 
tent proves it. 


Live Manufacturer Holds Own ‘‘Automobile Show” in New York Hotel 


Below is shown the exhibit of the Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio, at the Astor during the Auto- 


mobile Show. A model store front was an interesting part of the display 
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Tardy Handling of Webb-Pomerene Export Bill—Congress Will 
Probably Have to Straighten Out Big Tax Puzzle 
By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14, 1918. 


S there a Zenegambian in the Congressional 
| woodpile? After more than a month’s delay 

the Webb-Pomerene export bill has finally been 
sent to a conference committee in which the diverse 
provisions of the House and Senate drafts will be 
harmonized. 

This important measure was passed by the Sen- 
ate long before the Christmas recess and within 
sixty seconds thereafter the vice-president, at the 
request of the Senate sponsor of the bill, appointed 
Senators Pomerene, Robinson and Cummins con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate, and sent the bill 
to the House with a request that the speaker appoint 
the House conferees. According to the usual rou- 
tine the bill was referred to the House Judiciary 
Committee for examination of the Senate amend- 
ments. The Congress took a holiday and the House 
committee evidently forgot all about the bill. A 
day or two ago I inquired at the headquarters of 
the House Judiciary Committee as to what had be- 
come of this exceedingly important measure, and 
after a hurried investigation had been made I was 
informed that the House conferees had not been 
appointed. At the speaker’s office it was stated that 
no request for the appointment of the conferees 
had yet been received from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 

I take it for granted others have made similar 
inquiries. Anyhow, there has since been a rustling 
among the dry bones, and upon a motion by Chair- 
man Webb, Speaker Clark has appointed, as con- 
ferees on the part of the House, Representatives 
Webb, Carlin and Valstead. 

Let us hope it will not take as long to get the 
bill out of conference as was required to get it in. 


Supreme Court Invalidates Tax on Stock Dividends 
HE Supreme Court last Monday drove a coach 
and four slap bang through the income tax law. 

Uncle Sam needs money these days, and needs it 

badly; hence every taxpayer is but doing his patri- 

otic duty when he drops into the Treasury his full 
share of the income tax. But when Congress passes 

a foolish provision of law calling black white, and 

saddling an unjust proportion of the taxes on any 

particular class of citizens, there will be general 
commendation when the court of last resort points 
out the error and nullifies the statute. 

When the income tax law was under consideration 
in Congress certain members of the Ways and Means 
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Committee possessed of more ingenuity than dis- 
cretion conceived the idea of providing that all 
stock dividends should be treated as income, and 
taxed accordingly. There was some opposition to 
this project, but Congress was after revenue so: 
the provision was swallowed by both House and 
Senate and went on the statute books. 

Now, the usual stock dividend is nothing under 
the sun but the transfer of a corporation’s surplus, 
in whole or in part, to capital account. It strength- 
ens the corporation because it deprives its directors 
of the power of distributing the surplus in extra 
dividends by tying it up in the form of new capital. 

Of course, this is a conservative step, and should 
be encouraged by the Government instead of penal- 
ized by taxation. The stockholder gains nothing, 
for the reason that his original stock certificate 
represented his interest in both the capital and the 
surplus and his new certificate represents exactly 
the same thing included in the single item of capital 
instead of capital and surplus. 


Finance Committee Had Ample Warning 


HILE the war revenue, act of 1917 was pend- 
ing in the Senate Finance Committee a very 
able New York lawyer, on behalf of the Bethlehem, 
Steel Company, undertook to demonstrate the ab- 
surdity of taxing stock dividends as income. The 
steel company had earned a big surplus which it 
was not thought wise to distribute in dividends, 
and to strengthen the company it was proposed to. 
transfer it to capital account and issue additional 
stock to the shareholders to represent the increase. 
One stockholder who was largely interested in the 
corporation received new stock having a value of 
$1,000,000 but at the same time the value of the 
original stock of this shareholder was diminished 
by the exact amount of the stock dividend. In other 
words, the stock dividend did not add a penny to 
the value of his interest in the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 

Notwithstanding these facts, which were not dis- 
puted, the Internal Revenue Bureau called upon this 
stockholder to pay an income tax on his new stock 
of approximately half a million dollars! 

The Finance Committee heard this argument but 
turned a deaf ear to the attorney’s plea and re- 
enacted the old law taxing stock dividends. Con- 
gress, therefore, cannot plead ignorance in any 
defense of its course. 

One of the clearest-headed men in the United 
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States is Henry R. Towne of the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company. His company had also 
declared a stock dividend and the collector of inter- 
nal revenue for the district in whieh his establish- 
ment is located called upon him to pay an income tax 
of some $20,000 on the new stock issued to him rep- 
resenting surplus carried to capital account but 
making him not a penny richer than before. 

Mr. Towne employed a good lawyer and took the 
case into court. In the first trial Mr. Towne was 
beaten and the collector sustained. Then he hunted 
about for the ablest attorney he could find to argue 
the case in the United States Supreme Court and 
chose Charles E. Hughes, who had but recently 
retired from that august tribunal. 

A Straight-from-the-Shoulder Decision 
M&« HUGHES argued the case a month ago, and 
in record time the court reversed the trial 
judge and declared the stock dividend tax uncon- 
stitutional. Justice Holmes, who handed down the 
decision, put the case very plainly. Among other 
things he said: 

“Notwithstanding the thoughtful discussion that 
the case received below, we cannot doubt that the 
dividend was capital as well for the purposes of 
the income tax law as for distribution between 
tenant for life and remainder-man. 

“The corporation is no poorer and the stock- 
holders no richer than they were before. If the 
plaintiff gained any small advantage by the change, 
it certainly was not an advantage of $417,450, the 
sum upon which he was taxed. 

“It is alleged and admitted that he received no 
more in the way of dividends, and that his old and 
new certificates together are worth only what the 
old ones were worth before. If the sum had been 
carried from surplus to capital account without a 
corresponding issue of stock certificates, which 
there was nothing in the nature of things to pre- 
vent, we do not suppose that anyone would think 
the plaintiff had received an accession to his in- 
come. Presumably his certificates would have the 
same value as before. 

“Again, if certificates for $1,000 par were split 
into 10 certificates, each for $100, we presume that 
no one would call the new certificates income. What 
has happened is that the plaintiff’s old certificates 
have been split up in effect and have diminished in 
value to the extent of the value of the new.” 

There are numerous corporations, large and 
small, that for the purpose of extending their busi- 
ness would have been glad to convert their surplus 
into capital and to issue stock dividends therefor 
had it not been for the statute and the Treasury 
Department’s interpretation of it. They will now 
be free to go ahead and at one stroke to conserva- 
tize their business and at the same time extend its 
scope and general activities. 

The Government loses a little money, but that is 
not to be considered, for, as the Supreme Court has 
pointed out, the tax was an unjust one. It can 
easily be supplemented by a new levy that will rest 
fairly upon all taxpayers. 

Commissioner Roper to Contest Decision 

T’S hard to believe, but it is a fact nevertheless, 

that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
notified the entire revenue service that he does not 
intend to be bound by the decision of the Supreme 
Court so far as stock dividends issued since the 
revenue laws of 1916 and 1917 became operative are 
concerned. Notwithstanding the broad scope of the 
Court’s ruling, which covers the constitutionality 
of the tax, the commissioner sets up the techni- 
cality that the statute under consideration was the 
act of 1913 and not the subsequent revenue laws. 
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In other words, the Commissioner takes the posi- 
tion that, although the Supreme Court of the United 
States has said that stock dividends were not tax- 
able as income under the act of 1913, and, infer- 
entially, that if Congress had specifically provided 
that they should be so treated such provision would 
have been unconstitutional, the Commissioner avails 
himself of a hair-splitting technicality and will 
probably force some other hardheaded business man 
like Henry R. Towne to institute another test case 
at his own expense while the business community 
waits another year or two for its final adjudication. 

This incident affords a fine illustration of the 
ingenuity frequently exercised by minor govern- 
mental officials in blocking the wheels of the Na- 
tion’s business. 


Congress to Tackle a Famous Puzzle 


T now seems probable that after many wasted 

weeks that famous Chinese puzzle, the excess 
profits tax, is to be straightened out by legislation 
to be enacted at the present session. The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue has made a stubborn 
fight to keep the issue out of Congress and to 
bridge over gaps and inconsistencies in the law by 
arbitrary regulation, but he has reached the limit 
and finds himself face to face with the serious dan- 
ger that the Supreme Court will do to the excess 
profits tax law what it has just done to the stock 
dividend provision. 

No one can say that Commissioner Roper has not 
made a gallant struggle to avoid reopening the tax- 
ation question in Congress. He appointed nine law- 
yers as a Board of Excess Profits Advisers in the 
hope of securing a construction of this remarkable 
statute that would hold water, but the effort has 
been in vain, and, after putting out a dozen or 
more regulations, which have been denounced in 
Congress as “futile attempts at legislation by the 
executive,” he is about ready to throw up his 
hands and ask the Ways and Means and Finance 
Committees to frame amendments that will so 
modify the law that the average business man can 
make out his own return without paying a lawyer 
a big fee for doing it for him. 

Just when Congress will take this matter up has 
not been decided, but there is no time to lose, as 
income tax returns must be handed in before March 
1 next, and, if the amendments are to be of value, 
taxpayers must understand them before they tackle 
the job of preparing their statements for local col- 
lectors of internal revenue. 


Excess Profits Tax Law to Be Amended 


TOLD you recently of the sudden awakening of 

the Congressional conscience regarding the ex- 
emption of Senators’ and Representatives’ salaries 
from the excess profits tax. The Ways and Means 
Committee has brought out a bill putting these sal- 
aries in the same category with those of private 
individuals, where they should have been in the first 
place, and this measure will soon be before the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

To take advantage of this situation and to bring 
about the clarification of the excess profits tax law 
Senator Smoot, of Utah, one of the leading members 
of the committee, has drafted a substitute which so 
simplifies this complicated statute that he who runs 
may read it. Senator Smoot proposes that taxpay- 
ers shall figure out their average profits during the 
three years before the war, subtract the sum from 
the profits for the year on which the tax is to be 
paid and apply to the remainder a simple graduated 
scale of taxes that any sixth-grade boy or girl can 
understand. 

Senator Smoot’s substitute would produce a little 
more money than the existing law, because he in- 
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creases the tax on corporations from the present 
rate of 6 per cent to 8 per cent, but at the same 
time he relieves salaried persons from the operation 
of the excess profits tax which the present law 
imposes in addition to the income tax. 


Provides for Repeal of Periodical Tax 


HEN Senator Smoot does another sensible 
thing. He provides for the absolute repeal of 
the drastic provisions of the war revenue act which, 
beginning July 1 next, impose an enormous increase 
in the postage rate on newspapers, magazines, trade 
journals and other periodicals. The Utah Senator 
realizes that the adoption of the proposed zone sys- 
tem by which the retail merchant in California 
would be called upon to pay two or three times as 
much for his trade paper as the man in Philadel- 
phia, would sectionalize the press of the entire 
country and in a short time would nullify the great 
blessings which have been conferred upon the people 
of the country by a moderate uniform second-class 
postage rate. 

Senator Smoot also appreciates the basic fact 
underlying this time-honored controversy, and 
which is so often lost sight of, that a moderate 
rate of periodical postage was adopted to encourage 
business men to enter the publishing field and thus 
to secure the widest possible dissemination of news 
and knowledge. The wisdom of this policy has been 
amply demonstrated not only by the extent to which 
publishers have utilized the law, but also by the 
wonderful gain in the intellectual standards of the 
people at large. 


Value of Modern Trade Paper 


T= press of the country has done as much, if 
not more, than all the schools and colleges to 
educate the masses, for millions of boys and girls 
and men and women, who have had no time for 
regular courses of study, have been able to acquire 
vast stores of valuable. information from the care- 
ful perusal of newspapers and periodicals. The 
manufacturer or merchant of to-day who would 
seek to do business without the assistance of his 
trade paper would labor under a tremendous handi- 
cap. There are no two opinions on this score. 

The Senate Finance Committee will now have an 
opportunity of relieving the publishers of the coun- 
try and their subscribers of an unjust burden by 
taking favorable action on Senator Smoot’s amend- 
ment. This committee and the Senate itself voted 
against the proposed zone increases when the war 
revenue bill was under discussion last summer. The 
obnoxious provision was inserted by the conference 
committee which received the bill after the House 
and Senate had passed it. 

The Senate never would have agreed to the zone 
system as an original proposition, and only accepted 
it when it was reported by the Conference Commit- 
tee because Senators were worn out with the labors 
of many months and were willing to take almost 
anything in the form of an agreement with the 
House. Many members of both houses very promptly 
declared their intention to work for the repeal of 
the zone system at the following session, and it is 
believed they will now favor Senator Smoot’s amend- 
ment. 


Pomerene to Push Steel Price Control Bill 


OTWITHSTANDING the general satisfaction 

throughout the industry with the official 
schedule of controlled iron and steel prices, Senator 
Pomerene, of Ohio, who has a bill for turning the 
entire output of the furnaces and mills over to the 
Government for distribution, is determined, if pos- 
sible, to secure the passage of his measure before 
the schedule expires on March 31 next. He is work- 
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ing hard to gain support for his bill and believes 
that the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
of which he is a member, will report it as soon as 
the pending railroad legislation is out of the way. 

Senator Pomerene’s argument in favor of his bill 
is a simple one. He insists that the question of 
reasonable steel prices is so important to consumers 
in all lines that the matter should not be left to 
voluntary agreements between the Government and 
the leaders of the industry, but should be adjusted 
pursuant to a definite statute so that consumers 
may feel greater certainty that their interests will 
be adequately protected. 

Of course, everybody admits the necessity for 
controlling iron and steel prices in such a situation 
as now confronts the country. Already the Sep- 
tember schedule has had an exceedingly salutary 
effect, having operated as a stabilizer in all pro- 
ducing and consuming districts. 

When the list of controlled prices went into force 
consumers were facing a runaway market, and in 
many cases were unable to furnish their traveling 
men with price lists of their own products which 
could be guaranteed for a week ahead. The adop- 
tion of the agreement made between the war in- 
dustries board and the committee of steel men very 
speedily brought about a far more satisfactory con- 
dition, and to-day, although prices are abnormally 
high, it is possible for steel users to calculate their 
costs a reasonable distance into the future. 


Steel Men Prefer Voluntary Agreement 


HE big steel men are disposed to contend that 

the voluntary agreement now in force is a bet- 
ter proposition for all concerned than the passage 
of a law turning the industry over to a Govern- 
ment official holding such a job as that of Food 
Administrator Hoover or Fuel Administrator Gar- 
field. They point to the fact that the distribution 
of iron and steel under the September voluntary 
agreement has been accomplished with a great deal 
less friction than has accompanied the work of 
Messrs. Hoover and Garfield, and they declare that 
voluntary agreements, in the nature of things, must 
be more flexible than the bureaucratic regulations 
of official dictators. 

There is undoubtedly much to be said in favor 
of the steel men’s view. Washington is now so full 
of administrators, commissions, bureaus, divisions, 
and other governmental bodies that they are fairly 
falling over each other, and their countless em- 
ployees are unable to find places in which to eat 
and sleep. Another bureau to handle the distribu- 
tion of iron and steel would still further compli- 
cate the situation, and it is doubfful if any real 
good would come of it. 

It now looks as though the Pomerene bill would 
hang fire in the Senate committee for some time 
to come, and perhaps this is as it should be. If the 
voluntary agreement concerning steel prices does 
not work well the measure can be brought out with 
a rush and placed on the statute books in a very 
few days. 

Drastic Action to Prevent Tin Shortage 


ROM time to time during the past month the 
hardware market has been disturbed by stories 
to the effect that a gigantic shortage in the tin 
supply exists, caused, in part, it has been said, by 
the hoarding of large quantities by a few individuals 
who are planning to profit by the necessities of the 
people in this great emergency. There has been 
some foundation for these reports although the dan- 
ger has not been as imminent as has been repre- 
sented. 
Admiral McGowan, paymaster general of the 
(Continued on page 99) 











Did He Make Good ? 


ss—F any man here,” shouted the temperance lec- 

turer, “can name an honest business that has 
been helped by the saloon I will spend the rest of 
my life working for the liquor people.” 

A man in the audience arose. “I consider my 
business honest,” he said, “and it has been helped 
by the saloon.” 

“What is your business?” yelled the orator. 

“T am an undertaker,” 


Close to Home 


IFE—Percy, if a man were to sit on your hat 
what would you say? 
Husband—I should call him a confounded silly 
ass. 
Wife 
dear. 


Then don’t sit on it any longer, there’s a 


Wouldn’t Need It 


aged walked into the postoffice. After getting into 
the telephone booth he called a wrong number. 
As there was no such number the operator did not 
answer him. Pat shouted again, but received no 
answer. 

The lady in the postoffice opened the door and told 
him to shout a little louder, which he did, but still 
no answer. 

Again she said he would have to speak louder. 

Pat got angry at this and, turning to the lady, 
said: 

“Begorra, if I could shout any louder I wouldn’t 
use your bloomin’ ould telephone at all!” 


Easy 


"TEACHER (to class in arithmetie)=—John goes 
marketing. He buys two and @ quarter pounds 
of sugar at ten cents, half a dozen eggs for a quar- 
ter, and one pint of milk at 17 cents a quart. What 
does it all make? 

Smallest boy (hesitatingly )—Custards. 


Coming Back 


“6 ILLIE, your master’s report of your work is 
very bad. Do you know that when Woodrow 
Wilson was your age he was head of the school?” 
“Yes, pa; and when he was your age he was 
President of the United States.” 


Practised What He Preached 


Ts parson, wth tightly closed lips and steely 
eyes, wrestled with his collar stud, while pers- 
piration bubbled from every pore. 

“Bless the collar!” he muttered. “Bless the bless: 
ed collar!” 
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His wife thought it time to change the subject. 

“What is your text for this morning’s service, 
dear?” she asked. 

“The words of his mouth were smoother than but- 
ter, but war was in his heart,” replied the parson. 


Slight Request 


R. RICHQUICK had hired a yacht, and went 
for a cruise in the South Seas. The yacht was 
caught in a heavy sea, and Mr. Richquick paid the 
penalty. He leaned over the rail and longed for 
death. 
“Can I get you anything, sir?” said the steward’s 
voice. 
“Yes,” sald Richquick, and there was a world of 
entreaty in his voice—‘yes—get me—an island!” 


Waterproof 


HE sergeant major of a certain regiment was a 
bit of a martinet and was constantly finding 

fault with the slightest things. One day he was sit- 
ing in his room in the barracks and, happening to 
glance out of the window, he saw a private pass in 
full uniform with a bucket. This roused the ser- 
geant major to fury, and he promptly dashed to the 
door and hailed the private. 

“Where are you going?” 

“To fetch some water, sir,” replied the man. 

“What,” yelled the sergeant major. “In those 
trousers?” 

“No, sir; in the bucket!” was the reply. 


Getting Late 


A’ the young man was taking leave for the night 
his voice, as he stood at the door, rose pas- 
sionately on the still night air. 

“Just one?” he pleaded—‘“just one!” 

Then the young girl’s mother interrupted, call- 
ing from her bedroom window: 

“Just one?” she cried. “No, it ain’t quite that 
yet; but it’s close on to twelve, and so I think you’d 
better be goin’ just the same.” 


Cheap 


A TOMMY on furlough entered a jeweler’s shop 
and placing a much-battered gold watch on the 
counter, said: “I want this ’ere mended.” 

After a careful survey the watch maker said: 
“I’m afraid, sir, the cost of repairing will be double 
what you gave for it.” 

“T don’t mind that,” said the soldier. ‘Will you 
mend it?” 

“Yes,” said the jeweler, “at the price.” 

“Well,” remarked Tommy, smiling, “I gave a 
German a punch on the nose for it, and I’m quite 
ready to give you two if you’ll mend it.” 
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A “Cafeteria” 
Sales Suggestion 


N inventor in Memphis, Tenn., is said 
A to be effecting important reductions in 
the cost of handling groceries by the intro- 
duction of a cafeteria system by which cus- 
tomers wait on themselves. 

The general idea is that package goods 
plainly priced are so arranged on shelves and 
tables that the customer rassing in at a turn- 
stile and out past a cashier may save time 
and money and be assured of a service the 
promptness of which is self controlled. 

Specially designed racks, bins, stands and 
cases are provided for different commodities 
such as package goods, cured meats, hams, 
sugar, candy, mince meat, pickles, fruit, 
bread, brooms and stationery. 

It is said to be operating successfully in 
several States. Each installation on this sys- 
tem is held to standard lines so that a store 
in New York City will be like one of the same 
system in San Francisco. Nine of these 
stores are said to be in operation in Mem- 
phis, and on one Saturday in October they 
disposed of $25,000 worth of merchandise at 
an average store expense of 3.12 per cent, 
exclusive of the royalty charged on the pat- 
ented fixtures as against an asserted selling 
expense of 12 to 17 per cent for well-managed 
stores run on the old system. 

This country is waking up to the fact that 
there is a man shortage in business. You 
can’t take a couple of million young men out 
of their daily work and put them into the 
army without feeling the pinch. You can’t 
take another million and put them into army 
repair shops without emphasizing that pinch. 
You can’t pay high wages for help in rauni- 
tion plants without attracting a whole lot of 
clerks into the factories. 

Hardware stores have suffered as badly as 
other stores. The help shortage is serious, 
and it is bound to grow more so. The “cafe- 
teria idea” might not be a bad innovation 
for some hardware stores. At least it has in 
it a suggestion of a rattling good special sale 
that could be run for a week. 
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Imagine a well-advertised “cafeteria week” 
in your store. Think how you could play it 
up. The war has put “so many” stars in your 
service flag. Looked like you couldn’t run a 
big sale this coming spring. You have been 
talking fewer deliveries, daylight work, coal 
economy, and many other things which will 
save your man power and help win the war. 
You have avoided special sales because your 
force was too small to handle a rush as you 
like to handle one, but this idea has solved 
your problem. 

Picture the excitement a description of 
your new sales plan will cause. Picture the 
day it starts. Imagine the clicking of your 
turnstile gate as they pass in. Lend each of 
your “hardware cafeteria” customers a light 
basket and imagine what they will put into 
it as they pass by tables loaded with egg 
beaters, carpet tacks, pie tins, glass juice 
extractors, tack hammers, picture hooks, 
picture wire, screwdrivers, pliers, curtain 
fixtures, gas mantles, electric light bulbs, tea 
kettles, door knobs, mops, pot cleaners, house- 
hold paints, brushes, spark plugs, sewing ma- 
chine oil, mechanics’ soap, kitchen knives, 
food choppers, shaving soap, brushes, pocket 
knives. 

Say, the line is endless. Cafeteria Day 
will work. Now is the time to try it out. 
With proper preparation a very small force 
can handle a big sale in this way. 

HARDWARE AGE will be interested in hear- 
ing how it works out in your store. 


* * * 


Some producers declare that the 
biggest sales problem facing mer- 
chants this year will be to get the 
goods to sell. The early bird gets 
the worm. 


Convention Postponed to 
Help Railroads 


HE Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council announces 
that “owing to the railroad congestion and 
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the desire of the Council to co-operate with 
the Government in the relief of the situation 
due to the war,” the dates of the Fifth Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention to be held 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, have been changed from 
Feb. 7, 8 and 9 to April 18, 19 and 20, 1918. 

No change in the theme of the convention 
or in its plan and scope is contemplated. The 
three days of the convention will be devoted 
to the obligation upon the foreign trade 
enterprise of the United States in helping to 
win the war, as well as to discussion of the 
war winning value of foreign trade in sus- 
taining credit through the maintenance of 
the gold reserve, and in insuring supplies of 
necessary raw materials for war use. Con- 
sideration will also be given to the demands 
and problems of the renewed competition 
after the war. Registration of delegates al- 
ready made indicates that the April Con- 
vention will be the most successful ever held 
by the National Foreign Trade Council. 

Nearly all of the sixty members of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council are devoting 
the whole of their time to work in connection 
with the war. Fifteen or twenty are engaged 
chiefly in Washington and a number, like Ed- 
ward N. Hurley, chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board and president of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation; Frank A. 
Vanderlip, chairman of the American Red 
Cross; have taken up their residences at the 
National Capital. 

Merchants and manufacturers who desire 
to attend the convention at Cincinnati are re- 
quested to send their names and addresses to 
O. K. Davis. secretary National Foreign 
Trade Council, 1 Hanover Square, New York 
City. 


Delays in express and parcel 
post deliveries such as the entire 
country is experiencing should hit 
the mail order houses a solar plexus 
blow. Talk store service in your 
town, NOW. 


Judge Gary’s Chicago 
Address 


N his notable address before the Commer- 
| cial Club of Chicago Judge Gary cour- 

ageously discussed the labor situation. 
He pointed out that the country cannot take 
advantage of its natural resources without 
having men in sufficient numbers in the 
workshops of the country and expressed the 
opinion that to meet the present emergency 
the United States “should immediately, under 
proper conditions and reasonable restrictions, 


draw from the islands of the sea and from 
oriental countries enough men, including 
soldiers and sailors, to meet every demand.” 
While recognizing that objections have been 
made to the admission of certain nationalities 
even temporarily to our shores, he insisted 
that winning the war is the paramount con- 
sideration. Doubtless Judge Gary had in 
mind the millions of brown men in the Philip- 
pines who are believed to be loyal to the 
United States and could be used as soldiers, 
sailors or workmen to help win the war 
against the Central Powers, but it is also 
probable that he had in mind the employment 
of natives of China, as is already being done 
on an extensive scale behind the battle line in 
France. His position will, of course, be as- 
sailed by labor agitators and many other peo- 
ple will dissent, but if these objectors are 
asked how they propose to obtain enough 
men to do the manual work connected di- 
rectly with the war and to fill the places of 
the men who have been or will be called from 
shops to the colors, they will not easily find 
an adequate answer. 


It is interesting to note in this connection 
that Secretary of War Baker is urging the 
passage by the Senate of the House resolu- 
tion providing for the drafting into the Fed- 
eral service of 27,000 members of the Philip- 
pine National Guard and Scouts and also that 
the California State Development Board is 
favoring the importation of experienced 
Chinese farmers to California for the period 
of the war. When any organization in Cali- 
fornia is willing to admit Chinamen even 
temporarily, a decided change of sentiment 
has taken place. The proposed mobilization 
of 3,000,000 workers for agricultural, ship- 
building and war contract plants which has 
been inaugurated by the Department of 
Labor through the United States Employ- 
ment Service will probably accomplish very 
desirable results. Until this and other plans 


' have been tried, it is not likely that Congress 


will adopt Judge Gary’s suggestion, but if the 
war should continue for two or more years, 
it may be compelled to do so. 


Aside from the discussion of the labor 
question, there is nothing in Judge Gary’s 
address which is likely to arouse vigorous 
opposition. His discussion of plans for pro- 
moting the welfare of the United States after 
the great war is intensely American along 
broad lines. Naturally it cannot be specific 
in regard to all the subjects mentioned, espe- 
cially such matters as the tariff, but the gen- 
eral principles of protecting the United States 
without adopting a narrow policy of exclu- 
sion will be generally approved. Certain it 
is that the consideration of such subjects as 
the tariff, the merchant marine and others 
referred to by Judge Gary cannot wisely be 
postponed for an indefinite period. They 
should receive attention at once and con- 
tinuously. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 





NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Jan. 14, 1918. 

TOCK inventorying is about over for merchants who 

usually take it as of January 1. Because of the 
early severe winter weather which has prevailed quite 
generally over the United States tradesmen carrying 
stocks of seasonable winter goods should have compar- 
atively clean shelves and should have earned good 
profits. 

Wholesalers are beginning to ship out spring goods, 
often much ahead of time, and they find the wiser 
customers only too glad to get possession of needed 
stock. It should be constantly kept in mind that busi- 
ness as usual long ago went by the board, and with 
the frequent determinations by Government officials as 
to priority, essentials, non-essentials, fuel, transporta- 
tion and other physical interruptions that are con- 
tinually throwing regular business out of gear, it is 
well to be forehanded. 

Old precedents are worthless. With the already 
considerable American force abroad and the progres- 
sive haste in sending additional large levies even faster 
than most people realize, it means just so much more 
in an enormous total of supplies not only to follow 
“over there,” but to equip and sustain the new drafts. 

All this may be trite, but it is astounding how large 
a proportion of the population fail to realize and act 
on these facts. 

An official in one factory making a so-called non- 
essential wrote to a leading wholesaler that he should 
be thankful for what he had under his own roof ready 
for distribution, when asked for a dating ahead, as 
there was no certainty about getting more. This trans- 
action related to merchandise for spring and summer, 
of a very common article, ordered November, 1916, 
and shipped last September. 

Salesmen are getting assorted orders and retailers 
seem to have had a prosperous year, which is confirmed 
by the information that most of them are paying up 
very well. There have been comparatively few fail- 
ures and losses have been slight, a leading wholesaler 
saying that his house had the lowest percentage of 
losses from bankruptcies he had ever known in a long 
business career. 

Another significant observation is that the deadly 
competition of pre-war periods has vanished during 
the past two or three years. The practice has been 
more to live and let live and make a fair profit, al- 
though many have gone the limit. Merchants who 
have made a specialty of selling cheap, low-grade goods 
have made less money, according to capable observers. 

In one instance a man about to establish a new busi- 
ness within half a dozen blocks of another store led 
a jobber’s salesman to ponder on how much it would 
unfavorably affect his much older and excellent cus- 
tomer, but was greatly surprised to learn that his 
long-time customer was not perturbed. This was due 
to satisfactory assurances and belief that from the 
nature of circumstances it would not be a cut-throat 
competition, believing he was bound to have someone 
for near competition anyhow. His theory was that both 
could make a profit and do a satisfactory business. 

The hardware man should get ready for trade in 
garden tools and similar lines. The market in this 
Vicinity is quite bare of oil stoves, sidewalk cleaners, 
shovels, ice scrapers, skates and other typical goods 
for winter use. 

FABRIC CASINGS AND TuBES.—The Marathon Tire & 
Rubber Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, have just 
issued, effective from Jan. 2, price list No. 16, con- 
taining revised prices for Marathon regular fabric 
casings and tubes, cancelling all previous lists and sub- 
ject to change without notice. The lists embrace Mara- 
thon regular fabric casings, unusual sizes, not carried 
regularly in stock and millimeter sizes, together with 
a list of interchangeable sizes, a table of recommended 
carrying capacities, inflation pressures and telegraph 
codes, covering shipping instructions and other features. 
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Copper.—Sheet Copper is still 31%c., base, per Ib. 
mill shipments, with the usual differential added for 
out of stock. 

Plants, to a considerable extent, are running on back 
orders, and in some cases certainly, if there were no 
old contracts there would be no business. There is the 
same old trouble in getting raw material into mills and 
finished product out to destination. 


Bare-copper wire for electrical purposes, carloads, mill 
shipments, is 26c. base per Ib. 


FELT WHEELS.—The Foot Manufacturing Company, 
34-40 Germania Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., quote re- 
vised prices, superseding those published in these col- 
umns Dec. 27 last, as follows: 

White Spanish felt wheels: 





Dia. 6 to 10 in., thickness 1 to 3 in., per Ib $2.60 
Dia. 10 to 16 in., thickness 1 to 3 in., per Ib 2.50 
Dia. 6 to 16 in., thickness under 1 in., per Ib. 2.75 
Dia. over 16 in., thickness over 3 in., per Ib 2 60 


Mexican felt wheels: 


Dia. 6 to 10 in., thickness 1 fo 3 in., per Ib.. .$2.50 
Dia. 10 to 16 in., thickness 1 to 3 in., per Ib 2.40 
Dia. 6 to 16 in., thickness under 1 in., per Ib.. 2.65 
Dia. over 16 in., thickness over 3 in., per Im... . 2.50 


LEVELS.—J. Sand & Sons, 1023-25 Rivard Street, 
Detroit, Mich., manufacturers of Sand’s plain, brass- 
bound and aluminum plumbs and levels, quote as fol- 
lows: Sand’s masons’ levels, $19.20 to $51.00 per doz.; 
Sand’s carpenters’ walnut levels, $12.00 to $36.00 per 
doz., and Sand’s carpenters’ aluminum levels, $39.00 to 
$57.00 per doz.; all net. 

LINSEED O1L.—Trade in this commodity continues 
dull, but the position of the market is very firm, with 
an advance recently of 3c. per gal., which, it is said, 
is not being shaded. The Argentine market in Buenos 
Aires continues its strengthening course, February seed 
being quoted at $2.06 as against $2.02 per bu. for 
January previously. 





Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is $1.30 in 5 or more bbls 
and $1.31 for less than 5 bbls. 
The lowest carload prices, for State and Western oil, are 


given as $1.28 per gal. with advances for small lots 

Liquip DRESSING.—The Jobber’s Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill., now 
quotes Blue Ribbon liquid belt dressing in gallon cans 
at $3 per gallon. 

CHAS. MORRILL, INc.—Chas. Morrill, Inc., 100 La- 
fayette Street, New York, has révised the. lists of 
Morrill’s Punches as follows: No. 1 Punch, $15 per 
doz.; Hercules Punches with one set of dies, $5 each; 
both subject to a discount of 331-3 per cent. Liquid 
Soap Dispensers or soapurns are each, No. 1 Wall, 
$2.50; No. 1 Slab, $3; No. 2 Wall, $2.25; No. 2 Slab, 
$2.75; No. 3 Wall, $2; No. 4 Wall, $1.50; No. 5 Wall, 
$2, and No. 5 Slab, $2.50; discount, 25 per cent. 

Box Openers, No. 1, are $16 per doz.; discount, 
33 1-3 per cent. Lead Seal Presses, No. 1 Japanned 
and “Pocket” Japanned, per doz., $20; “Pocket” Nick- 
eled, per doz., $24; discount, 331-3 per cent. 

Nail Pullers, No. 1, per doz., $20; discount, 25 per 
cent; and Pearson “Cyclone” Spike Puller, $15 each; 
discount, 10 per cent. 

Saw Sets are, No. 1 Old Style, per doz., $10; No. 1 
Regular, $14; Nos. 10, 11 and 95, $14.50; No. “Special,” 
$15; Nos. 3 and 4, $20, and No. 5, $30, all per doz.; 
discount, 33 1-3 per cent. 

Bench Stops are No. 1, $10, and No. 2, $12 per doz.; 
discount, 331-3 per cent. 

WirE NAILs.—Orders come along daily in as good 
volume as should be expected at this time of the year, 
considering trucking difficulties. Jobbers say they are 
not getting ahead much on replenishing their stocks, 
and in some instances no nails have been started to 
them from mills for two weeks, destined for the New 
York market. The situation is much easier for points 
outside of this congested territory, where tieups and 
embargoes can be avoided. 


Wire nails, in store, are $4.40, and carted by the jobber 
$4.45 base per keg. 


Cut NAILs.—Cut nail stocks are poorly assorted and 
there are difficulties which the mills encounter, par- 
ticularly in getting coal. Some of the fuel makers have 
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shut down. Occasionally there is a good Government 
order received for construction work to house troops 
or workmen, which have sometimes played havoc with 
stocks in warehouse. 


Cut nails, in store, are $5, and delivered within carting 
limits $5.05 base per keg 


NAVAL SToRES.—There has been a firmer tendency in 
the lower and intermediate grades of rosin in the 
primary southern markets, but spot quotations have 
not been subject to material revision. Savannah has 
been especially strong, despite stocks moderately in- 
creased at that point. Receipts and shipments at 
Jacksonville have been smaller. 

Turpentine was 4c. easier at Savannah, to 43c. per 
gal., which placed it on a parity with Jacksonville. 

Spot turpentine, in yard in this market, is nominally steady 
at 48c. to 48%c. per gal ' 


Rosin, common to good strained, in yard, on the basis of 
280 lb. per bbl., is $7, and D grade $7.10 per bbl 


REVOLVERS.—The Iver-Johnson’s Arms & Cycle 
Works, Fitchburg, Mass., have advanced prices on re- 
volvers as follows: Iver-Johnson safety automatic, 
hammer, $8.50; hammerless, $9.25 each. 

Rope.—Fiber prices, Manila and Sisal, are strong 
and about as they have been. Regular business is not 
very active, but the National Government is taking 
entire output in some localities, certainly, principally 
for hawsers, and tent lines in % and % in. diameter. 

There are good prospects at present for overseas, 
but they are being held up pending receipt of licenses 
to export. This is partly to make sure that rope will 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Jan. 14, 1918. 

1 trade for 1918 has gotten well under way in the 

Chicago territory, and the feeling both in the city 
and the outlying districts seems better than during 
the latter part of the old year. Traveling salesmen who 
returned to their routes immediately after New Year’s 
have been heard from, and the reports are very encour- 
aging. Jobbers report fully as heavy a volume of busi- 
ness as at this time last year, and orders for goods to 
be delivered in the Spring are coming in freely. 

The only thing that seems to be holding back trade 
to any appreciable extent is the heavy snow which 
covers the greater part of the Middle West. The fall 
is the heaviest in years, and has virtually paralyzed 
transportation. It has also crippled many important 
manufacturing industries where regular movements of 
fuel and material are essential. The blockade of the 
tracks has aggravated conditions at the steel plants, 
which were none too good before the storm, and an army 
of men who might have been more advantageously em- 
ployed, have been, and still are, busy clearing away 
the snow. 

Naturally the storm caused a heavy demand for many 
items in the retail hardware stores, such as snow 
shovels, ice and sidewalk scrapers, etc. In the city of 
Chicago the available supply of snow shovels was taken 
in a single day. The Commissioner of Public Works 
purchased over 6000 shovels from the various jobbing 
houses, and individual customers soon cleaned out the 
stocks of the retail stores. The new storm which has 
just swept over the city will undoubtedly uncover a 
serious shortage in this line. Streets have been so filled 
with snow that deliveries have been very difficult, and 
at times impossible. 

The past week has revealed very few price changes, 
and the market seems more steady than for some time 
past. One price decline is noticeable, inner tubes for 
automobiles and bicycles showing a reduction of from 
10 to 15 per cent. Linseed oil has taken a jump of 4c 
per gallon since our last report, and manufacturers 
predict still higher prices. This has been predicted in 
our reports for some time past, the shortage of seed 
and its poor quality rendering higher prices almost a 
surety. 

Among the items in which a scarcity prevails, is the 
old style open blade razor. Jobbers report a scramble 
on the part of retailers and barber supply houses to 
get stock. The imports from Sweden and other Euro- 
pean countries have practically stopped, and while Eng- 
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not reach alien enemies and also to assure the con- 
servation of a sufficient supply for Government needs, 
as warships and merchant vessels slide into the water 
in increasing tonnage. 

Prices for rope are still on the same level, viz. : Manila rope, 
first grade is 33c.; second grade, 32c., and the third grade, 
28c. base per lb. Manila bolt rope is 38c. base per Ib. 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 23c. and second grade, 20c. base 
per lb. Hide, bale and hay rope, medium oiled, first grade 
is 23144c. and second grade, 20\c. base per Ib. 

Tarred lath yarn is, first grade, 23c., and second grade, 20c 
base per Ib. 

WINbDow GLAss.—The window glass business contin- 
ues very light indeed with not much expectations of it 
being better for some time. Glass factories are not 
operating to any appreciable extent; estimated at 12% 
to 15 per cent of total. But if distributors had orders 
and goods it would be almost impossible to have them 
transported by rail. Transportation for this class of 
merchandise seems to be exceedingly difficult. At pres- 
ent there are few inquiries from any sources, domestic 
or foreign, although one establishment has a rather 
good order from Greece for commercial purposes in 
regular stock sizes. 

There is a feeling that most manufacturers are not 
keen on producing glass anyhow, as only a light 
demand is expected. 

Window glass prices, subject to stock on hand and 
convenience of seller, are as follows: 


B, single thick, first three brackets, 85 per cent discount 
All A, single, and all B, single thick, above the first three 
brackets, 80 and 10 per cent. All A, double, 80 and 10 per 
cent, and all B double thick, 80 and 20 per cent All AA, 
single and double thick, all sizes, is 80 per cent discount. 


AGO 


land has been able to turn out a small quantity, the 
English manufacturers have been handicapped by ina- 
bility to get the hard rubber or vulcanite for handles. 
Several of the larger jobbing houses have been import- 
ing blades from England and equipping them with 
handles made in this country. 

tetailers report a good volume of cash business, and 
both jobbers and retailers agree that collections are 
better than fair. 

AMMUNITION.—Although sales of ammunition are 
comparatively quiet at this time retail dealers in various 
sections report a fairly good demand for shot gun shells 
with medium loads used in hunting rabbits. The high 
prices of meat are said to be a factor in these sales by 
causing an increase in rabbit hunting. From the job- 
bers’ standpoint, very few sales of ammunition for im- 
mediate shipment are being made. There is, however, 
a good volume of future orders coming in. Stocks of 
both jobbers and retailers are said to be below normal. 
Prices are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 22 short 
semi-smokeless, $5 per thousand; No. 32 short, rim fire, semi- 
smokeless, $11.75 per thousand; No. 22 long, semi-smokeless, 
$6 per thousand: No. 32 long, semi-smokeless, rim fire, $13.50 
per thousand. Above prices subject to 20-6 per cent discount. 
Prices on shells are as follows: Peter’s Target, smokeless, 3 
drams powder, 1% ounces shot, 1 to 10, $48 per thousand ; 
Peter’s Referee, semi-smokeless, 3 drams powder, 1 ounce 
shot, 1 to 10, $37 per thousand. Discount 20-5 per cent. 


AXES.—The demand for axes continues very heavy, and 
jobbers are finding it very difficult to keep up stocks. 
The lumber interests are apparently using fully the 
normal amount, while sales to wood choppers are heavier 
than for many years past. This is due to the scarcity 
of coal, Which is making a ready market for wood. 
There is also a very heavy demand for hickory and 
other hard woods for special uses, and this demand is 
reflected in the axe sales. Prices are unchanged since 
our last report, but are very firm. 





We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
Standard single bitted axes, $13 per doz.; double bitted, $17 
per doz.; Kelly’s standard bronze and black axes at base 
weights. 


AsH SIFTERS.—Despite the fact that the heaviest 
sales of ash sifters are usually made early in the season, 
jobbers report a steady demand from all parts of the 
territory. The earlier sales were mostly from the cities, 
where the coal situation is more serious than in the 
rural districts, but the demand has now spread to the 
smaller towns. Jobbing stocks are low, and under ex- 
isting conditions, shipments are slow. Prices are un- 
changed, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Plain wood 
ash sifters with black wire, $1.99 per doz plain wood wit! 
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galvanized wire, $1.60 per doz.; wooden sifters, especially 
adapted for barrels, No. 06, $3.85 per doz. ; galvanized barrel 
sifters, No. 104, $33 per doz. 

Bars WIRE.—Although there is a very light consumer 
demand for barb wire in this district, the retail trade 
is apparently trying to get stocks in shape for spring 
trade, and jobbers are receiving more orders than can 
be filled. The shipping situation had been showing 
some improvement up to the heavy storm of last week, 
but since that time very little wire has been received. 
The limit of 1000 lb. per order to a customer, which has 
been in force for some little time, was taken off for a 
few days with the result that jobbing stocks were about 
cleaned out. The limit has been fixed again, and is 
being firmly held. Prices are same as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, painted barb 
wire in less than carload lots, $4.40 per 100 lb.; galvanized, 
$5.10 per 100 Ib. 


BUILDING PAPER.—There is very little demand for 
building paper at this time, although some sales are 
reported to contractors engaged in repair work. There 
is also a fair demand in the industrial centers, where 
factories and mills are being enlarged and new plants 
erected. Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, red rosin 
sheathing paper, 20 lb. rolls, 58c. per roll; 25 Ib. rolls, 72c. 
per roll; 30 Ib. rolls, 87c. per roll. 


3aRS.—The bar situation remains practically the 
same as for some weeks past. There are very few sales 
from strictly retail sources, but the demand from manu- 
facturers is unabated. The stocks of the local jobbing 
houses are low, and shipments from the mills are as 
slow as at any time during the past year. Prices are 
same as last reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, soft steel 
bars, $4.10 per 100 Ib.; bar iron, $4.10 per 100 Ib. 


BUTCHER KNives.—The demand for butcher knives 
continues strong, and jobbers find it extremely difficult 
to keep stocks. Manufacturers are facing acute prob- 
lems in the matter of labor, raw materials and grinding 
machinery, and are far behind with their orders. This 
is causing them to book orders far ahead, regardless of 
prices asked, in order to make sure of deliveries. With 
an almost entire absence of imports, American manu- 
facturers are forced to supply an unusual demand, and 
it is claimed that the factories are unable to supply more 
than fifty per cent of the wants. The same conditions 
hold true to an even greater extent in various kinds of 
pocket knives. Manufacturers are constantly in receipt 
of orders from South America, Canada, and parts of 
Europe, and the letters accompanying the orders in- 
variably promise additional orders. There is little to in- 
dicate that conditions will better themselves for some 
time to come. 

Butcher knives with coco-bolo handles, 6-in. blade, $4.25 per 
doz.; 7-in. blade, $5 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $6 per doz.; with 
ebony handle, 6-in. blade, $4.75 per doz.; 7-in. blade, $6.25 
per doz.; 8-in. blade. $6.60 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $11 per 
doz.; 12-in. blade, $14.50 per doz. ; 14-in. blade, $18 per doz. ; 
Beachwood handle fastened with 3 saw screw brass rivets, 
6-in. blade. $3 per doz.; 6%4-in. blade, $3.85 per doz.; 7-in. 
blade, $4.30 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $5.20 per doz.; 9-in. blade, 
$6.75 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $8.25 per doz.; 12-in. blade, 
$11.25 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $14.50 per doz. 


BALE TIES AND WIRE.—There is a steady demand for 
bale ties and annealed wire used in hay baling. High 
prices of hay and straw are causing farmers to bale 
and sell their surplus. They are also causing produce 
firms to buy up hay in the more inaccessible districts, 
where previously to this time, the cost of transportation 
made shipments impractical. There is also a steady 


‘demand for what is called marsh hay, used as packing 


for tinware and other lines, and this calls for regular 
sales of baling wire and bale ties. Jobbers report stocks 
In very good condition at this time, although shipments 
from the mills are lighter in comparison than the sales. 
Prices are same as at last report. . 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Bale ties, 60-10-10 per cent off standard list; half sizes, 7% 
per cent less; plain annealed wire. No. 14, $4.35 per 100 Ib.; 
No. 15, $4.45 per 100 Ib.; No. 16, $4.55 per 100 Ib 

CoaL Hops.—Coal hod sales are about normal for the 
season, but the heavy selling period is over. Reports 
from both jobbers and retailers indicate that stocks are 
light and that few hods will be carried over. Prices are 
unchanged. 

’ We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Common 
japan oven coal hod, 15-in., $3.25 per doz.; 16-in., $3.50 per 
doz. ; 17-in., $3.90 per doz.; 18-in., $4.35 per doz. ; 20-in., $5.85 
ber doz.; japan funnel top, 17-in., $4.95 per doz.; galvanized 
open top, 16-in., $9 per doz.; 18-in., $9.60 per doz 


; common 
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galvanized open, 16-in., $5.55 per doz.; 17-in., $6 per doz.; 
18-in., $6.50 per doz.; 20-in., $8.25 per doz.; funnel top, gal- 
vanized, 17-in., $7.40 per doz.; 18-in., $8 per doz. 

Corn Poprers.—There is still some demand for corn 
poppers, although the heavy sales stopped with the holi- 
days. Reports from jobbers are that sales in this line 
to date have far exceeded those of former years. No 
price changes are reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 1 qt. wire 
popper, wood handle, $1.05 per doz.; 2-qt. wire popper, 
wood handle, $1.75 per doz.; 2%4-qt. wire popper with steel 
top, $2.40 per doz.; 144-qt. all steel popper, $1.50 per doz. ; 
steel popper with sliding adjustable top, size 7 x 9 x 3%, 
$2.75 per doz. 

Cut NaiLts.—There is nothing new to report in regard 
to cut nails. The local jobbers have none in stock and 
are making no quotations. They report very few in- 
quiries at this time. 

CLocks.—The demand for alarm clocks is almost twice 
what it was a year or two ago. Jobbers attribute the 
increased demand to the heavy employment of labor, 
and to the fact that many of the men are now working 
in shifts, allowing the mills and factories to run day 
and night. This forces many men to awake at unac- 
customed hours, and leads them to purchase alarm 
clocks. The heaviest sales in this territory are reported 
from the factory and steel working districts. Several 
makes of alarm clocks have advanced in price within the 
past few weeks, and all alarm clock prices are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
The American alarm clock in less than dozen lots, $11.04 per 
doz.; in dozen lots, $9.67 per doz.; in case lots of 4 dozen, 
$9.43 per doz.; Lookout alarm clocks, less than dozen lots, 
$12.61 per doz.; dozen lots., $12.24 per doz.; case lots of 2 
doz., $11.88 per doz.; Tattoo alarm clocks, dozen lots, $18.24 


per doz.; case lots of 50, $17.52 per doz.; The Slumber 


Stopper alarm clock, dozen lots, radium dials, $23.04 per 
ot. ; Se Ben alarm clocks, $2 each; Baby Ben alarm clocks, 

CLIPPING AND SHEARING MACHINES.—The government 
is reported to be in the market for between 12,000 and 
15,000 hand power horse clipping machines, for use in 
the cavalry and artillery divisions. This is causing 
more or less of a shortage, and dealers who handle this 
line are advised to place orders at once in order to in- 
sure delivery. There is also said to be a good demand 
for horse clippers from points in the South, and in- 
quiries are now coming in from both Western and 
Southern points in regard to sheep shearing machines. 
Jobbing stocks are in fair condition, but with the pres- 
ent manufacturing and shipping difficulties, dealers 
would make no mistake in placing immediate orders for 
Spring requirements. There are rumors of price ad- 
vances, but the quotations of jobbing houses are same 
as at last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Stewart's No. 1 ball bearing horse clipping machine, $8.75 
each list; Stewart’s No. 8 sheep and goat shearing machine, 
$11 each, list; No. 9, $12.75 each, list. Discount 25 per cent 
Coates No. 179 hand horse clipperg, $1.20 per pair; Coates No 
129 (Newmarket) clippers, $1.65 per pair; Coates No. 71 fet- 
lock clippers, $1.05 per pair. 

Door Mats.—The heavy storms of the past two weeks 
have had a tendency to boom sales of door mats, which 
have been exceptionally heavy during the past two 
months. Jobbing stocks are light, and shipments from 
the makers are slow. Prices are unchanged. ' 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Galvanized 
steel wire mat, 16 x 24, $6.50 per doz.; 18 x 30, $8 per doz.; 
22 x 36, $11 per doz. Flexible galvanized cold rolled steel 
mats, 16 x 24, $10.35 per doz.; 18 x 30, $14.30 per doz.; 22 
x 36, $21 per doz.; 26 x 48, $34.65 per doz. 

EAVES TROUGH AND GUTTER PipE.—The demand for 
eaves trough and gutter pipe is light, the sales going 
mainly to contractors engaged to making repairs, or to 
those engaged in industrial construction work. The 
heaviest sales are reported from the mill and factory 
districts. Jobbers have light stocks, and the shortage of 
raw material is holding back domestic shipments. Prices 
are same as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
29-gage. lap joint eaves trough, 5-in., $5.70 per 100 ft.; 29- 
gage conductor pipe, 3-in., $6 per 100 ft. 

F1Ltes.—There is only a normal demand for files from 
strictly retail sources, but the demand from mills, shops 
and factories is exceedingly heavy. Jobbers are finding 
it very difficult to keep stocks in shape to meet orders. 
Many large retail stores are also said to be short of the 
more commonly used sizes. Jobbers’ prices are same as 
at last report. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, the following 
discounts from list: Nicholson files, 50-10-24; New Ameri- 
can, 60-7%; Disston, 50-10-5; Black Diamond, 50-10 
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GLass.—There is very little doing in the matter of 
window glass sales, which are mainly confined to repair 
work. The glass makers are facing serious problems in 
the way of labor shortage, lack of fuel and material, 
but the lightness of the demand is keeping prices down. 
It is estimated that less than one-fourth of the glass 
factories are producing glass at this time. Retailers 
and jobbers alike report light stocks, but see no reason 
for heavy purchases in view of existing conditions in the 
building world. Prices are same as at last report. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
Single strength A, first three brackets to 40-in., S4 per cent 
off; all sizes over 40-in., 83 per cent off il] sizes of double 


trength AA, 84 per cent off 

GUNS AND RIFLES.—The demand for guns and rifles 
for immediate shipment has fallen off somewhat in the 
last two weeks, but jobbers report a steady volume of 
future orders for Spring delivery. Well informed job- 
bers and dealers intimate that fire arms of all kinds 
will be scarce during the coming year, due to the fact 
that American manufacturers are heavily engaged in 
government work, and may be forced to cut down on 
the production for domestic use. Prices in several lines 
have recently advanced, and all gun and rifle prices are 
firm. ' 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, single barrel 
shotgun, 12 gage, 30 or 32-in. barrel, with plain extractor, 
$5.25 each, with automatic ejector, $5.50 12 gage, double 
barrel shotgun with hammer, $12; hammerless, $14.75; Rem 
ington, auto-loading, 12 gage, $34.80 

LANTERNS.—The lantern situation remains the same 
as for some time past. There is a very heavy domestic 
demand, and the Government has been making large 
purchases. The stocks of the jobbing houses are below 
normal, and shipments from the makers are coming in 
very slowly. Prices are same as at last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
No. 242 tubular, $7.30 per doz.; side lift lanterns, No. 240, 
$6.75 per doz.; the large size cold blast, No. 2, $11.50 per 
doz.; No. 299, tubular dash lantern, $10.25 per doz 

LINSEED OIL.—Linseed oil has taken another price 
jump of 4c. per gallon, and there is every indication that 
it will go still higher. Makers report a good demand, 
and in some cases more orders are coming in than can 
be filled. However, this fact is attributed to the desire 
to get in before prices go too high, rather than to any 
heavy consumer demand at this time. With a light seed 
crop, of a quality below the average, there is little 
chance of prices going very low. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly pure, old- 
process linseed oil, in carload lots, raw, $1.28 per gal. ; boiled, 
$1.29 per gal.; in single barrel lots, raw, $1.33 per gal 
boiled, $1.34 per gal 

Mica.—Mica sales are very light at this time as the 
heavy selling season is over. Jobbers report very few 
orders coming in, although some retail sales are being 
made. Prices are same as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago, as follows 
No. 1 mica, 40 per cent off standard list; No. 2, 50 per cent 
off standard list 

NUTS AND BoLTs.—Retail sales of nuts and bolts are 
light at this season of the year, but jobbers report the 
placing of a fair volume of orders for spring delivery. 
Various manufacturers are also reported to be in the 
market for large quantities. The market seems to be 
very firm. Jobbing stocks are below normal and ship- 
ments are slow. Prices are same as at last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 


Machine bolts, up to % x 4 in., 40-10 per cent discount: 
larger sizes, 30 per cent discount; carriage bolts up to % 


x 6 in 40 per cent discount larger sizes, 25 per cent dis- 
count hot pressed nuts, square or hexagon, $2 off per 100 
lb lag screws, 50 per cent discount; washers, $3 off per 
100 Ib 


O1L HEATERS.—The demand for oil heaters is showing 
little signs of abatement, due to continued cold weather 
and the scarcity of coal. Jobbing stocks are very low, 
and in some instances the more common sizes are en- 
tirely sold out. Shipments are slower than at any 
time in the past. The heaviest demand seems to be in 
the larger cities, where coal is about the only fuel 
available. With the freight situation in bad shape, and 
producing conditions unchanged, there is little possi- 
bility of immediate improvement in stocks. Prices are 
same as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chie ago, subject to 


stock on hand: No. 24 oil heater, $3.25 each; No. 37A, $4.90 
each: No. 61, $6 each 
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OILS.— Wholesale prices on single barrel lots of oils, 
f.o.b. Chicago, in iron barrels, are as follows: 

Perfection kerosene in iron barrels, 10\4c. per gal.; head 
light, 175 test, 13c. per gal.; gasoline, 2lc. per gal.; tur 
pentine, 54c. per gal.; denatured alcohol, 85c. per gal.; woo 
alcohol, $1.65 per gal 

PAINTS.—Retail sales of paint are rather light just 
at this time, but there are good indications of a fair 
demand in the spring. Jobbers report a good volume 
of future orders, with prices firm. The costs of pro- 
duction have increased very materially, and higher 
prices are more to be expected than declines. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 house 
paint, $3 per gal.; second grade, $2.50 per gal.; third grade 
$1.80 per gal. 

POULTRY NETTING.—Retailers in this section are sell- 
ing very little poultry netting at this time, but report 
many inquiries, which indicates that sales in the spring 
will be heavy. Jobbers are in receipt of many orders 
for future delivery, and those in close touch with the 
situation predict a shortage next summer. High prices 
of eggs and poultry are causing more people to go into 
the poultry raising industry, with a naturally increas 
ing demand for netting. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, poultry net 
ting as follows: Galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent dis- 
count; galvanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount from 
list 

PUTTY AND GLAZIER’S POINTS.—Sales of putty and 
glazier’s points are light and are confined mainly to 
repair work. Building operations are not expected to 
be very heavy during the coming year, and conditions 
in regard to putty and points will probably change 
very little. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
Putty in 100-lb. kits, $3.35; glazier’s points, No. 1, large 
No. 2, medium and No. 3 small, 1 doz. in a package, 66« 
per doz. packages 

ROASTING PANS.—Sales of roasting pans are much 
lighter than a few weeks ago, but there is still a normal 
demand. Jobbers have very light stocks and are having 
difficulty in getting their orders filled. Jobbers express 
the belief that a shortage will prevail in this line dur- 
ing the coming year. No price changes are reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Smooth 
steel self-basting oval pans, at $9.60 per doz.: sheet steel 
pans with ventilating cover, size 14 x 19 x 6 at $3.60 per doz. 
size 15 x 10 x 6% at $4 per doz.; size 17% x 12 x 7% at $5 


per doz.; round “aluminum roasters, $12.60 per doz.; oval 
aluminum roasters, 9% x 15 x 6%, $24 per doz.; 11% x 17 x 
7%, $36 per doz 

ROPE.—The rope market continues firm, with a do- 
mestic demand that is well around normal. Manufac- 
turers are confronted with a serious shortage of Ma- 
nila hemp and with a constantly increasing production 
cost. They are not accepting any future orders at 
present prices, and all quotations are made subject to 
immediate acceptance and shipment. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
No. 1 manila rope, 33%c. per Ib. base; No. 2 manila rope, 
3214c. per lb. base; No. 3 manila rope, 28%c. per Ib. base 
sisal rope, No. 1 23%c. per Ib.; No. 2, 20%c. per Ib. 

SAND PAPER.—There have been rumors of an advance 
in sand paper for some time past, but no change is yet 
apparent in the quotations of local jobbers. The gen- 
eral demand is heavy, although the bulk of the sales is 
going to factories and shops. 

Ne quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
No. 1 sandpaper, best grade, $6 per ream; cheaper grad 
$5.40 per ream. 

ScREWs.—There is no change to report in the situ 
ation as regards wood screws. The big demand is com- 
ing from manufacturing sources, as retail sales are 
naturally light in the winter months. Prices are same 
as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head 
bright screws. 75-10-10; round head blued, 70-10-10; flat 
head brass, 421%4-10-5; round head brass, 40-10-5 . 

SIDEWALK AND SNOW SCRAPERS.—There has been an 
unprecedented demand for sidewalk and snow scrapers 
during the past ten days, due to the heavy storm which 
has visited this section of the country. Many retailers 
have sold out completely, and jobbing stocks are in a 
depleted condition. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, in dozen lot 
No. 2 sidewalk scrapers, $4.75 per doz.; No. 6, $3.25 per doz 
No. 75 snow scraper, $6.75 per doz 

SKATES.—Sales of skates have slowed down greatly 
since the holidays, although there is still a good demand 
from the cities where ice rinks are popular. Just now 
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there is a heavy fall of snow on the lakes and rivers, 
and sleds are selling much more freely than skates. 
Prices are same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Boys’ or 
men’s plain rocker, No. 1000, bright steel skates, 66c. per 
pair; No. 1005 nickel plated, 90c. per pair; girls No. 310B, 
$1.35 per pair; No. 6004, $2 per pair. Barney & Berry’s 
boys’ or men’s hockey skates, No. 152%, $3 per pair. Girls’ 
hockey skates, No. 412B, $1.80 per pair. Johnson's skating 
yutfit, which consists of skates attached to shoes, $7.50 per 
pair. No. 11 skating outfit, $5 per pair; No. 15 ladies’, $6 
per pair. 

SLEDS.—Sled sales are keeping up very well, due to 
the heavy snows in all parts of the Chicago district. 
Jobbers report more sled sales this season than for 
many years. Both jobbers and retailers are well sold 
out, and very few sleds will be carried over in this ter- 
ritory. No price changes have been reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Children 
cutters No. $33 per doz.; No. 5, $49.50 per doz.; No. 8, 
$66 per doz.; No. 86, wood sled, $4.15 per doz.; No. 110 
wood sled, $8.90 per doz. Wood coasters, No. 5, $3.75 per 
doz.: No. 10, $5.50 per doz.; No. 12, $9 per doz. Steel 
coasters, No. 131, $12.40 per doz.; No 33, $22.60 per doz 
Torpedo racer, $27 per doz. 

Snow SHOVELS.—The heavy snows of the past ten 
days have caused a general run on the snow shovel 
stocks of both jobbers and retailers. The Chicago 
Commissioner of Public Works bought up practically 
all the available stock in one day. From Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co. he purchased 2900 shovels and 
from the H. Channon Company about 2800 more. Many 
smaller lots were purchased from other firms. It looked 
for a time as if the city would have to appeal to neigh- 
boring large cities for shovel supplies, as Chicago 
firms had no more to sell. Similar conditions are said 
to prevail in various parts of the territory. Prices 
are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
No. 02 wood snow shovels, $4 per doz.; No. 33 galvanized 
with wood handle, $9 per doz.; No. 34, $9.75 per doz.; No. 40, 
black steel with wood handle, $7.75 per doz.; No. 015, $8.35 
per doz. Above prices are for lots of one-half dozen or more 








SoLDER.—The solder situation remains same as last 
reported. There is only a fair demand from retail 
sources, but the scarcity of tin keeps prices at a high 
level. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Warranted, half and half solder, 48c. per Ib.; No. 1 plumbers’ 
solder, 45c. per Ib. 

SasH WEIGHTS.—Retail sales of sash weights are 
very light, due to the fact that very little building is 
going on at this time. Jobbing stocks are light, how- 
ever, as the foundries are not turning out any heavy 
tonnage of weights. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, sash weights 
in ton lots, $39 per ton; in smaller lots, $40 per ton. 

STEEL TRAPS.—There is still a very heavy demand 
for steel traps, due to the high prices paid for furs, 
and dealers report difficulty in keeping complete stocks. 
The heaviest sales are reported from Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Illinois and Minnesota, although there is more 
than a normal demand in other sections. Trap sales 
for the season will greatly exceed those of any recent 
year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Victor traps 
No. 0, $113 per doz.; No. 1, $1.32 per doz.; No. 1%, $1.98 per 


doz.; No. 2, $2.77 per doz.; No. 3, $3.70 per doz.; No. 4, $4.36 
per doz. Oneida traps, No. 0, $1.53 per doz.; No. 1, $1.79 per 
doz.; No. 1%, $2.69 per doz.; No. 2, $3.94 per doz.; No. 3 
$5.24 per doz. 

Stove BoarDS.—There is oniy a normal demand for 
stove boards, as the heavy demand is over for this 
season. No price changes are reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, in broker 
case lots: Crystal stove board, 24-in. x 24-in., $8.35 per doz 
30-in. x 30-in., $13.80 per doz.; 36-in. x 36-in., $20.30 per doz 

STOVE PIPE AND DAMPERS.—Retail sales of stove pipe 
and dampers are about normal, although much lighter 
than in the fall. Prices are the same as at last report, 
and the conditions of the market are unchanged. No 
immediate price changes are expected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follow 
Peerless X blued stove pipe, nested 6-in., $17.25 per hundred 
6-in., blued corrugated elbows, $1.85 per ioz.; adjustable 
$1.65 per doz.; 6-in., dampers, regular, wood handle, $1.) 
per doz., iron handle, $1.10 per doz 

STEEL SHEETS.—The steel sheet market shows little 
or no change. There is a heavy demand from manu- 
facturing sources, but there is little in the way of a 
retail demand. The larger part of the steel sheet sup- 
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ply is being absorbed by firms engaged in work on 
Government contracts, and other manufacturers are 
finding it difficult to get even small quantities of sheets. 
This condition is said to be growing worse all the time. 
Prices are same as at last report, but price means very 
little unless deliveries can be assured. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
28-gage galvanized sheets, $7.70 per 100 lb.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $6 per 100 Ib 

STOVE SHOVELS.—Sales of stove shovels are about 
normal, and stocks of both jobber and retailer are com- 
paratively light. No price changes are reported. 





We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 900 
round rolled handle, 45c. per doz.; No. 100, double oval 
handle, $1.30 per doz.; No. 16, double nickel plated, $2.25 
per doz, 

TIRES.—Several of the standard tire companies have 
announced a reduction in the prices of inner tubes. The 
decline ranges from 10 to 15 per cent, according to the 
quality. The announcements of the price decline carry 
intimations of an advance in casings in the near future. 
As a usual thing, a decline in inner tubes would mean 
a similar decline in the prices of casings, but it is ex- 
plained that there is more fabric than rubber in a 
casing, and the high prices of fabric more than offset 
the declines in rubber. 

TACKS.—There is said to be a fair demand for tacks 
from manufacturers of furniture, etc., but retail sales 
are very light at this time. For some time rumors of 
a price advance have been prevalent, but as yet jobbers’ 
prices are unchanged. 





We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Upholster- 
er’s tacks, 6 0z., 25-lb. boxes, 17c. per Ib.; bill posters’ tacks, 
6 0z., 25-lb. boxes, 1644c. per Ib 

Tin PLATE.—There is little improvement as yet in 
the tin situation. The major portion of the supply is 
finding its way into the hands of those manufacturers 
engaged in Government work, and very little tin is 
available for manufacturers of other lines. The retail 
demand is very light, yet jobbers are almost unable to 
keep up stocks. There is some evidence that the situa- 
tion will improve in the near future. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 

IC coke tin, 20 x 28, 180-lb. boxes, $19.90; 200-Ib. boxes, $20; 
214-lb. boxes, $20.25; IC Mohawk tin, 20 x 28, 214-lb. boxes 
$22.90; IC Calvin tin, 20 x 28, 214-lb. boxes, $26.75; IX tin, 
20 x 28, 270-lb. boxes, coke, $22.80; Mohawk, $26; Calvin, 
$30.75. 
WEATHER STRIP.—Sales of weather strip are compar- 
atively light and are going mostly to contractors en- 
gaged in repair work. Sales for the season are below 
normal, due to the slump in building operations. No 
price changes are reported and no immediate changes 
are expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
Wood and felt leather strip, %-in., $1.43 per 100 ft %-in., 
$1.43 per 100 ft.; 1%-in., $2.§5 per 100 ft. Door buttons 
No. 1, 2-ft. 8 in., $3.30 per doz.; No. 2, 3-ft., $3.30 per doz. 

WHITE LEAD.—The white lead demand is somewhat 
below the normal, which is natural with so little in 
the way of building going on. There is, however, a fair 
demand, which will undoubtedly increase as spring ad- 
proaches. Prices remain same as at laSt report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
Carter's white lead, in 100-Ib. lots, $11.25 per 100 Ib IXL 
white lead in 100 Ib. lots, $9.25 per 100 Ib. 





WIRE NAILS.—The wire nail situation shows no signs 
of improvement. The retail demand is naturally light, 
but retail stocks are low and dealers are endeavoring 
to fill them before the spring demand arrives. Jobbers 
have very light stocks, and shipments are as slow as 
at any time during the past year. They are maintain- 
ing a limit of ten kegs per order to a customer, and all 
orders are carefully scrutinized before being filled. 
There is little chance that the situation will show any 
improvement in the near future. A normal demand for 
nails would clean out the supply in this territory in a 
very short time. Prices are firm as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, common wire 
nails. $4.25 per keg base cement-coated nails, $4.25 per 
keg, base 

WRAPPING PAPER.—There is a normal demand for 
wrapping paper, although the sales are somewhat be- 
low those of the weeks preceding Christmas. Jobbers 
report stocks in a fair condition only, with shipments 
very uncertain. Prices remain same as at last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, krafts wrap- 
ping paper, 10'4c. per lb.; express wrapping paper, 9c. per Ib 
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PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 14, 1918. 


HESE are troublesome times in the steel business, 
and the end is not yet. There is almost complete 

demoralization in operating conditions, and at this 
writing it is not believed that more than 75 per cent 
of pig-iron capacity is active, due to lack of coke. 
The mills making Bessemer and open-hearth steel are 
not operating to more than 50 per cent of capacity. 
The railroads are simply up against it, and while they 
are probably doing the very best they can, under the 
most trying conditions, the transportation conditions 
are much the worst ever known in the history of the 
steel business. There is absolutely no relief in sight. 

Drastic embargoes exist everywhere on the railroads, 
and it is almost impossible to get any stuff moved ex- 
cept coal, coke and food products. The movement in 
these products is very slow and not up to more than 50 
per cent of the needs. Fully 40 to 50 blast furnaces 
in the Pittsburgh, Wheeling and Youngstown districts 
are closed down for lack of coke. With below zero 
weather raging here now the outlook is that more blast 
furnaces will go out this week. To show how the cold 
weather and lack of coke are cutting down output of 
pig iron and steel, we can state that in December the 
output of pig iron in this country was only 2,882,919 
tons, against 3,205,794 tons in November. The falling 
off in output of semi-finished steel was fully as great, 
and it will be worse. This comes just at a time when 
the country needs every pound of steel that can be 
turned out for the prosecution of the great war, and 
which the United States must have at no matter what 
cost. 

The feeling is growing in the trade that the Govern- 
ment is laying plans to take over the steel business in 
the same way that it took over the railroads. How 
this will be done has not yet been worked out, but it is 
believed that there may be several sets of prices put 
in effect by the Government for the sale of steel 
products, these to be based on the costs of the different 
companies. Those concerns who have the lowest costs 
would have to sell at lower prices than their competi- 
tors, whose costs are higher. Just how the whole thing 
will be worked out is a good deal of a problem, but it is 
certain that entire control of the steel business is being 
figured on by the Government officials. 

The intensely cold weather of the past month or 
more is restricting the hardware business, as it is all 
other lines of trade. It is certainly a good time for 
jobbers and retailers to lay in as large stocks of goods 
as they can for the spring trade, as there is going to be 
all kinds of trouble in getting deliveries from the rail- 
roads. The situation is likely to get steadily worse. 
Prices on all lines of hardware goods are very firm, 
but are not any higher. 

A good demand for garden tools of all kinds is looked 
for in the spring, as the cultivation of the soil as a war 
measure will be carried on this year on a much larger 
scale than last year. All the vegetables and fruit that 
can be raised by the amateur gardener will help just 
that much to win the war. It is also an economic 
measure. War gardens this year will be the proper 
caper for everybody. 


CuT NaILts.—Makers still report the new demand for 
cut nails as active, and say they are shipping their 
output as fast as made. 


Pittsburgh, in 
advances for small lots 


We quote cut nails at $4, base, per keg, f.o.b 
carloads, jobbers charging the usual 
from store. 


IRON AND STE new demand is only fair, 
consumers being covered for some time ahead. Specifi- 
cations against contracts are good, and the Government 
is still a large buyer of both iron and steel bars. The 
demand for reinforcing steel bars for building purposes 


is dull, as new building is practically suspended all over 
the country due to the high costs of material and labor. 


We quote the Government official price of 2.90c. on stee} 
bars in carloads and larger lots, f.0.b mill, while prices from 
store are said to range from 3.50c. to 5e., depending on the 
quantity and the locality. We quote the new Government 
price on refined iron.bars at 3.50c. at mill in carloads, while 
small lots from store will no doubt range from 4c. up to 5c. 
depending on quantity. 


SHEETS.—Steel is getting scarce, owing to the short- 
age in pig iron, and some of the sheet mills are not 
turning out more than 50 per cent of their regular 
output. Prices are good only until March 31, and 
buyers are not placing orders for delivery beyond that 
date, and the mills are not selling, as they do not know 
what their sheet bars will cost after April 1. The 
market is very firm. 


Maximum prices on sheets are as follows: Nos. 9 and 10 
blue annealed sheets at 4.25c., No. 28 Bessemer black, 5c., and 
No. 28 galvanized, 6.25c., rolled from either Bessemer or ‘open 
hearth stock. all f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, in carloads and larger 
lots, actual freight to point of delivery added. Dealers wil) 
charge the usual advances for small lots from store. 


Tin PLate.—Hundreds of thousands of boxes of tin 
plate are piled up in the warehouses of the mills, due 
to inability to get cars, and unless there is soon a better 
supply of cars some of the larger tin plate mills will 
have to close. We quote tin plate at $7.75 per base box, 
both for Bessemer and open-hearth stock, f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh. 


We quote coke tin plate on contracts and in small lots at 
$7.75 per base box, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, effective Nov. 7, 
prices on all sizes of terne plates are as follows: 8-lb. coat- 
ing, 200-lb., $15 per package; 8-lb. ars, I. $15.30; 
12-lb. coating, I. Cove $16.75; 15- 1b. coating, I. , wae, 45: 20-lb 
coating, I. C., $19; 25-lb Leg Se $30; I . coating, 
.. & een 5-Ib. coating, $22; 40- ib. coating, I. C., $23 
per package, all f.o.b. Etenreh, freight added to point of 
delivery. 


WIRE Propucts.—The new demand is very active, and 
most of the leading wire mills have their entire output 
sold up for the present quarter. No sales are being 
made for second quarter delivery, as a revision in 
prices may be made about April 1, or soon after. 
Prices in effect up to April 1 are as follows: 


Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1-in. and longer, 
including large-head barb roofing nails, taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than 1-in., $2.50. bright 
basic wire, 3.35 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9 

3.25; galvanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barb wire and 
fence sti ome bg $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65; polished fence 
staples, $3.85; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, 
all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 
60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis- 
counts on woven-wire fencing are 47 per cent off for list for 
carload lots, 46 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent 
off for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Nuts, BoLTs AND Rivets.—About 75 per cent or more 
of the new demand for nuts, bolts and rivets is coming 
from the Government, the demand from the domestic 
trade being very dull. Sales are limited to delivery in 
this quarter, as prices may be changed on March 81, 
the date on which all present prices on all steel products, 
as fixed by the Government are subject to revision, and 
if a change is made it will be to a lower basis. Prices 
are firm, regular Government discounts being quoted by 
all the makers as follows: 


Large rivets, $4.65 base; 7/16 x 6 in. smaller and shorter 
rivets, 45-10 off list. Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, *% x 4 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 50-10 off list; cut threads, 
50-5 off list; larger and longer sizes, 40-10 off list. Machine 
bolts, c.p.c. & t. nuts, % x 4 in.; smaller and shorter, 40-10 
off list; larger and longer, 35-5 off list. Carriage bolts, % x 
6 in.: Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 50-5 off list; cut 
threads, 40-10-5 off list; larger and longer sizes, 40 off list; 
lag bolts, 50-10 off list ; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 50 off list; 
hot pressed nuts, square blank, 2.50c. per Ib. off list; hot 
pressed nuts, hexagon blank, 2.30c. per Ib. off list; hot pressed 
nuts, square tapped. 2.30c. per Ib. off list; hot pressed nuts 
hexagon, tapped, 2.10c. per lb. off list; c.p.c. t. square and 
hexagon nuts, blank, 2.25c. per Ib. off list; c.p.c. & t. square 
and hexagon nuts, tapped, 2.00c. per lb. off list. Semi-finished 
hexagon nuts, % in. and larger, 60-10-10 off list; 9/16 in. and 
smaller, 70-5 off list; stove bolts, 70-10 off list; stove bolts, 
2% per cent extra for bulk; tire bolts, 50-10-5 per cent off 
list. The above discounts are from present lists now in 
effect. All prices carry standard extras. 
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CLEVELAND 


linseed oil to be made in a few days was announced 
last week, this being an advance of 3c. per gal. 
Jobbers quote linseed oil at $1.35 per gal. in bbl. lots 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 15, 1918 

USINESS in wholesale and retail hardware lines 
I has not been brisk since the holiday season, but 
both the jobbers and retailers report that conditions 
are about normal for this time of the year. Jobbers 
are suffering severely from the railroad situation and 
are losing some sales because stocks in certain lines are 
exhausted. It is stated that manufacturers in most 
lines are in fairly good shape to make shipments and 
that the trouble lies almost wholly with the railroads. 
However, in some lines in which the demand upon the 
manufacturers from the Government is very heavy, 
deliveries to jobbers are months behind. This is par- 
ticularly true of twist drills. Some goods shipped 
from eastern manufacturing plants to Cleveland jobbers 
last September have not yet reached their destination. 

Retailers are placing orders for screen doors, wire 
cloth, garden tools, and some other lines of seasonable 
goods, getting these orders in early to assure spring 
deliveries, but on lines which can be secured fairly 
promptly they are buying in small lots for early re- 
quirements, not being disposed to stock up any more 
than necessary. Prices generally are fairly stable, 
very few changes having been made during the past 
week or two. 

Cleveland retailers in the downtown district report 
a good general volume of business, but in the outlying 
sections sales have been rather light so far this month. 
There is a good demand for combination gas and coal 
stoves because of the shortage of natural gas, and there 
is considerable call for oil cooking stoves for the same 
reason. Mechanics’ tools are in heavy demand, but 
there is very little activity in builders’ hardware. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—Jobbers are already get- 
ting a fair volume of orders for automobile accessories 
for March and April delivery. While there will be a 
marked falling off in production in sales of automobiles 
this year because of the war, it is predicted that this 
condition will not in any way curtail the volume of 
accessories business. In fact, it is predicted that this 
business will be greater than ever before, and that it 
will be stimulated considerably by the fact that many 
automobilists who in normal times would buy new 
cars this year will fix over their old ones and make them 
last another year. The re-equipment of these cars will 
necessitate the buying of spark plugs, brake linings, 
tools, paints, varnishes, tires, etc. 


AxEs.—Following a price advance by manufacturers 
jobbers have advanced prices about $1.50 a doz. 


BALE Ties.—There is little demand for bale ties at 
present, as they are out of season. Prices are un- 
changed. 
aed quote single loop bale ties at 65 per cent off the 


BRUSHES.—The demand for paint and varnish 
brushes is light. Dealers bought large stocks last year 
on a rising market, and are carrying considerable of 
this stock over. 

BINDER TWINE.—There is a great deal of inquiry 
for binder twine, but jobbers’ stocks are exhausted and 
they are unable to secure supplies from the manufac- 
turers. A shortage is expected during the coming 
season. Sales were made some time ago at 2lc. a lb., 
but if any were available at present dealers say it 
would bring 25c. and jobbers predict an advance to as 
high as 30c. 

BoLTts AND Nuts.—The demand is fairly good, with 
prices unchanged. 


Jobbers’ prices to the trade are as follows, small-lot buyers 
being charged about 5 per cent higher for bolts than the quo- 
tations given: Machine bolts, cut thread, small sizes, 40 and 
» ber cent off the list; large sizes, 35 and 5 off list; large, 
25 and 5 off; stove bolts, 65 and 10 per cent off; coach 
Screws, 40 and 10 to 40, 10 and 5 per cent off; nuts, hot 
press square tapped, $1.90 off; hot press square blank, $2.19 
off: hexagon blank nuts, $1.90 off; hexagon tapped nuts, 


$1.70 off 

Cuain.—A reduction in prices of about $1.50 per 100 
lb. has been made on common straight link chain. 
Jobbers quote 1-in. chain at 10.50c. base. 


LINSEED O1t.—The second advance in the price of 


NAILS AND WIRE.—The demand is only fair. Retail- 
ers generally are buying from hand to mouth. 

Jobbers’ prices for less than carload lots are as follows: 
Wire nails, $4.05 per keg; galvanized wire, $4.55 per 100 Ib.; 
galvanized barb wire, $4.90 per 100 lb.; No. 9 annealed wire, 
$3.80 per 100 lb. 


Om Heaters.—There is still a good demand for oil 
heaters, although these are not as active as they were 
a few weeks ago. The supply is very scarce. 

Oi CaNs.—The demand for oil cans continues good 
because of the increased use of oil stoves. Jobbers’ 
prices have been reduced about 10 per cent. 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES.—Jobbers report a light de- 
mand for paints and varnishes. Prices were advanced 
recently 10c. per gal. on the first and second qualities 
of colored paints, and 20c. on outside and inside white 
paints and 5c. and 10c. advances were made on third- 
grade paints. Varnish is in good demand. Some of 
the paint manufacturers are eliminating pint and half 
gallon cans, and some of the jobbers plan to discontinue 
the carrying of these sizes. It is not unlikely that this 
policy will become general. 


We quote first-grade paint at $3.05 per gal. for inside and 
outside white, and $2.85 for shades. 


PLuMmBs, LEVELS AND PLANES.—A price advance of 
about 10 per cent has been made by the manufacturer 
and jobbers on the Stanley line of plumbs, levels and 
planes. 

REVOLVERS.—An advance of $1.25 each has been made 
on the Iver-Johnson lines of revolvers. Jobbers are 
having difficulty in getting supplies of revolvers. 

ROLLER SKATES.—Jobbers are now taking orders for 
roller skates for spring shipment, and a good volume 
of business is expected. A sharp reduction from last 
year’s prices has been made on the Barney & Berry 
line of skates. 

SLEDS AND SKATES.—The demand for these is about 
over for the season, although jobbers are getting some 
repeat orders. The sales during the season have gen- 
erally been very satisfactory. e 

STEEL Roorinc.—For the past two years very little 
steel roofing has been sold owing to the high prices. 
Prices, however, are now getting down to a point where 
a demand for steel roofing is again appearing. 

We quote standard 29 gage corrugated roofing at $5.60 


per square; rolled roofing, $5.75 per square; V-crimp roofing 
$5.70 per square. 


Stove Pipe.—Dealers are buying heavily of stove 
pipe and elbows for early shipment in order to have the 
goods in stock during the early spring. Prices are 
unchanged. 


SHEETS.—The demand is very light, but jobbers are 
having great difficulty in keeping their stocks replen- 
ished, owing to the inability of the mills to make ship- 
ments because of scarcity of cars. 


Jobbers’ prices to retailers are as follows: No. 28 black, 
6.35¢c.; No. 10 blue annealed, 5.35c.; No. 28 galvanized, 7.60c. 


Spikes.—A base price of $5.65 per 100 lb. has been 
established for 9/16 by 5%-in. railroad spikes. This 
price is used as a base for small spikes, for which 
there is a fair demand, but deliveries are bad. 


Twist DriLLts.—The demand for twist drills is very 
heavy and the supply is scarce. Some shipments are 
now being made on 1916 orders. A local jobber who 
wanted a considerable number of drills somewhat spe- 
cial, was unable to find a manufacturer who would 
quote on these for any definite delivery. 


Jobbers quote twist drills at 40 per cent off for carbon, and 
list plus extra according to size for high speed. 


STEEL Bars AND TIRE.—Jobbers are now quoting 
steel tire at 4.05c. to conform with the Government 
price. Steel bars out of jobbers’ stock are also quoted 
at 4.05c. 

Woop Screws.—Jobbers are taking orders for steel 
screws for delivery up to March 25, but for brass 
screws they are taking orders only for immediate 


delivery. 

We quote from jobbers’ stock: Flat head bright screws, 75 
and 10 per cent discount; round head glued, 65, 10 and 10: 
flat head brass, 590 and 10: round head brass, 40 and 10. 





Hardware Economies During War- Time 





Needless Labor and Expense that Can 
Be Eliminated for the Public Good 


By ALBERT 


ZIMMERMAN. 


Sales Manager, Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


An address delivered at the Atlantic City Convention last October 


S the great war progresses, and principally since 
A the entrance of our country into it, the need for 
the conservation of energy, materials and men 
has been creating a public sentiment favorable to al- 
most any reasonable and legitimate means of furthering 
the movement for the elimination of wasteful practices. 
The Committee on Co-operation with the Council of 
National Defense has organized a Commercial Economy 
3oard, and suggestions are earnestly requested from 
all persons who have given the matter thought and 
who are willing to co-operate in eliminating many use- 
less and wasteful practices in our private, business and 
governmental life. 

It would be trite to say that the average person does 
not appreciate the seriousness of the war nor the need 
for economy in the consumption of such materials as 
enter into its prosecution. However, there is a grow- 
ing realization that each and every individual must 
contribute to the successful prosecution of the war by 
sacrificing certain personal comforts and conveniences 
heretofore held to be necessary, through the gradual 
growth of an increasing prosperity and attendant in- 
dulgence in ease and luxury. We are all too prone to 
regard the enjoyment of conveniences and improvements 
as rightfully due us, without considering that their 
enjoyment is dependent upon the labor of other per- 
sons, and could not, therefore, be considered as tending 
to make us free and independent, as we should be to 
enjoy our lives in a simple and wholesome manner. 
We are the slaves of social customs and usages. It is 
exceedingly difficult for us to change our modes of liv- 
ing, even when necessary. 

Conservation of the supply of foodstuffs is a matter 
about which we read and hear a great deal, but how few 
persons or families really practice it, who are not com- 
pelled to do so by the pinch of necessary economy. In 
our own lines of business many savings and economies 
might be effected were we not selfishly inclined and 
unwilling to inaugurate them because of our fear that 
a competitor would not do likewise, or our desire to 
maintain a trade advantage not possessed by others. 
Many of us would willingly sacrifice a large pavt of 
our profit in war time, but would hesitate to place a 
competitor in a position of enjoying the same advan- 
tages in these times, because of the possibility of com- 
peting too strongly after the period of the war. The 
steel] trade has consented to a regulation of its prices, 
and consequently its profits, by the Government, yet 
how many of us are willing to forego profits enjoyed, 
because of competitive advantages, and eliminate waste- 
ful practice sand customs which ultimately would re- 
dound to our own advantage. 

If we are to become strong industrially and com- 
mercially and compete with foreign nations who have 
experienced a wonderfully increased industrial _and 
commercial efficiency, brought about by war conditions, 
we must study their methods and ascertain what is re- 
sponsible for the improvement. Since waste adds to 
the cost of production, it would seem needless to urge 
its elimination, if by reducing the cost of production 
we hope to compete with other nations whose produc- 
tive labor cost is less than ours. It should require no 
urging on the part of anyone to convince hardware 
manufacturers that wasteful practices in the domestic 
market increase the cost of materials sold in the export, 
although some may have different methods of computing 
costs of merchandise exported. 

To bring about needed reforms in business or industry 
co-operation on the part of those engaged in the par- 
ticular line of business or industry is almost absolutely 
necessary if the most complete co-operation in the elimi- 


nation of abuses and wasteful practices is desired. To 
have done this in normal times or prior to the war would 
have been held illegal and would have made those prac- 
ticing it subject to legal action on the part of the 
Government. Since, however, the Government, through 
the Council of National Defense, has urged the elimina- 
tion of practices which do not tend to the most effi- 
cient prosecution of business during the war, it would 
seem that co-operation on the part of the manufactur- 
ers to follow the council’s suggestion would be per- 
missible. It would, therefore, seem desirable that 
various lines of hardware manufacturing be temporarily 
organized for the purpose of discussing ways and means 
of improving the conduct of their business, particularly 
with a view to reducing the wasteful practices which 
do not add to the utility of articles produced by them. 

Much has already been accomplished by individual 
effort of manufacturers who, because of scarcity of 
materials of various kinds have found it advisable to 
notify their customers that they would no longer supply 
unnecessary sizes, patterns, designs and finishes of their 
product. In some instances where there is a necessity 
for maintaining a fixed selling price, and where the 
article has an established retail consumer’s price, vari- 
ous economies have been effected which enabled them 
to keep down the cost of manufacture, although many 
items beyond their control have advanced considerably 
in price. A needlessly high finish or an unnecessarily 
expensive container or other service not regarded as 
essential have been dispensed with so that the ingenuity 
of American business is adapting itself to war condi- 
tions as readily as in Europe and that when peace con- 
ditions again exist, we will have found it possible to 
exercise economies which will enable us to compete with 
nations whose wage scale and standard of living is much 
lower than ours. 

We should anticipate the effect of competition for 
labor and material and regulate its consumption and 
use before the scarcity becomes acute. This will also 
control prices of commodities to such an extent as to 
make Government price fixing unnecessary. 

We all know, because we read the newspapers, of the 
reforms inaugurated and economies effected by the 
bakers’ refusal to accept the return of bread from re- 
tailers. 
partment stores have decreased the percentage of re- 
turned goods from as high as 20 per cent formerly to 
less than 5 per cent since public sentiment has been 
created and concerted action taken by them against 
the practice of such unnecessary service resulting in 
a waste of labor and deterioration of material. 

The thought may occur to you that wasteful practices 
in the hardware manufacturing business are not as 
zreat or as glaring as in other lines of business. This 
probably is true as it is of business of staple articles, 
the construction, design, and other details of which vary 
comparatively little from year to year, and the business 
is, therefore, not comparable to that of the clothing 
trade in which grades, patterns, designs, and construc- 
tion of materials are constantly changing to please the 
whim of the wearer. However, there has been much 
needless labor expended on the finishing of hardware, 
which did not add to the utility of the article, but 
pleased the eye of the purchaser, and under normal 
conditions was justified. The advantage it also gave 
us over foreign makers who did not make the same 
effort to appeal to wishes of their customers in export, 
was a good reason for indulging in the practice, but 
as it is generally admitted that every activity not 
directly connected with the prosecution of the war em- 
ploying labor and material is a direct competitor of the 
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It has been authoritatively stated that the de- 
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Government in its efforts to win the war and should, 
therefore, not be approved, although it cannot be said 
that such action should receive condemnation, as the 
indulgence in luxuries as applied to foodstuffs is a moot 
question. Mr. Hoover does not approve of the move- 
ment to discontinue the consumption of so-called lux- 
uries, as it would tend to increase the demand for the 
staples and consequently advance the prices of them. 

Each person must decide what to sacrifice and each 
business or industry must, because of its knowledge 
of its own condition of affairs, decide what it can best 
eliminate from its sale and production to conserve the 
supply of labor and material, so that it may be con- 
sidered presumptuous for anyone to suggest to another 
what their action should be at this time. There are 
many economies in the matter of service which no doubt 
all patriotic and far-sighted manufacturers are prac- 
tising, among which is the discontinuance of packing 
special brands for jobbers and dealers so often requiring 
special labels, special cases and .in many instances 
differing from the regular or standard product in some 
unessential detail requiring either productive labor or 
needless supervision. The high finish often demanded 
on such special brands in order to secure a supposed 
advantage over a competitor has added greatly to the 
cost of manufacture, requiring much labor, the cost of 
which is borne by the ultimate consumer. The manu- 
facture of a large variety of designs and sizes differing 
from each other only slightly should be discontinued 
so that it will be possible for the manufacturer, jobber 
and dealer to have in stock at all times an adequate 
supply of the most salable articles, for which there is 
a steady demand and which can usually be produced at 
a lower cost than the unusual article. By so doing 
large amounts of material and capital now invested 
could be released and, while the capital would be avail- 
able for the use of the nation, also less would be re- 
quired by the jobbers and dealers who would, by elimi- 
nation of the unnecessary articles, be enabled to order 
the staple and commonly used goods oftener, moving 
their stocks more frequently and securing a greater 
turnover and return on their capital invested. 

A simplification of the hardware trade, particularly 
that of builders’ hardware,. would enable the average 
dealer to understand it more readily and consequently 
have less fear of investing in the better grades of 
merchandise and thereby increase the sale of it. 

The practice of distributing advertising matter in 
quantities in the past has been done in a very wasteful 
manner, and if requests for it are now carefully scruti- 
nized and questioned where quantity seems excessive, 
such action will not be considered parsimonious. The 


exploitation of new lines or so-called missionary work © 


should also be discontinued, as the employment of men 
for such unnecessary work is wasteful at the present 
time and will be increasingly regarded as such as the 
war progresses and as the need for more men in the 
prosetution of the war becomes imperative. In this 
connection the need for carefully selecting, training and 
retaining in employ competent men is even greater than 
in normal times, as all of us should be at the post or 
in the position in which we are of greatest use to the 
nation. By changing our employment or causing others 
to change theirs without good reason, we are also 
wasting our effort. 

In order that the jobbers and dealers may co-operate 
in this movement they should be notified to expect and 
allow substitution of sizes and finishes where quality 
or utility of the article is the same. 

We must save food, save material, save labor and save 
money to save the nation. 


Goodrich Selling ‘Thrift Stamps 


N furtherance of its policy to aid the Government 

in every way possible, the B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company has undertaken to promote the extensive 
purchase by employees and citizens of thrift stamps. 
In each of the 125 branches of the Goodrich cor- 
poration thrift stamps will be on sale. “W. S. S.” 
advertising literature and banners will be promi- 
nently displayed and managers, salesmen and clerks 
will preach the gospel of thrift. 
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Officials of the Goodrich company took its first 
step in pushing the thrift stamp campaign when 
they gave as Christmas presents to their 22,000 fac- 
tory employees 88,000 thrift stamps, or a dollar’s 
worth to each person. 

Charles C. Goodrich, director of the Goodrich 
company, and son-of its founder, Dr. Benjamin F. 
Goodrich, is following in the footsteps of his 
brother, David M. Goodrich. He has received a 
commission from the War Department in the ord- 
nance branch of the service, and is scheduled to sail 
for France in a few days. Dave Goodrich, also a 
director of the rubber corporation, is a major. of 
infantry. 


Cleveland Jobber’s Annual 


‘Ts annual convention of the salesmen of the 

Lockwood-Luetkemeyer-Henry Co., wholesale 
hardware dealers, Cleveland, Ohio, was held imme- 
diately following Christmas. The meeting started 
with the taking of the annual inventory, which was 
completed in four hours and twelve minutes. This 
remarkable speed was accomplished by having the 
sheets written and the stock counted in advance. 
One day of the convention was devoted to talks by 
department managers, the next day to talks by 
salesmen, and the last day to talks by the officers 
of the company. 


Washington News 


(Continued from page 87) 


Navy, has made an arrangement with the sub-com- 
mittee on pig tin of the steel committee of the Iron 
and Steel Institute which will probably avert an 
acute shortage and which in any event will prevent 
the hoarding of large quantities of tin by specula- 
tors. Admiral McGowan is making a fine record 
for efficiency in the handling of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts of the Navy Department, and 
this is one of the most important as well as one 
of the most difficult jobs he has tackled. 

Some time ago it was reported to the Navy De- 
partment that there were large quantities of pig tin 
in warehouse in New York-owned by importers or 
dealers who were not offering it on the market but 
who were evidently holding it for an advance. The 
price of tin had steadily risen until it reached an 
unprecedented figure of 85 cents per pound. 


Navy Commandeers Stocks 


HE Navy Department then stepped in and com- 

mandeered these stocks, paying for them the 
reasonable price of 64 cents per pound. Appeals 
were made to the Government by the owners of this 
tin and by prospective customers asking that a part 
of it be released to meet the industrial needs of the 
country. 

An arrangement was thereupon made between 
Admiral McGowan and the American Iron and Steel 
Institute under which the claims of the owners of 
the commandeered tin to have it released will be 
passed upon by the institute’s sub-committee on pig 
tin under regulations and guarantees provided by 
the War Trade Board. The sub-committee has al- 
ready acted upon a number of applications and has 
released considerable quantities so that fear of a 
tin famine has now been dispelled. 

It certainly takes an ample supply of patience and 
philosophy to carry a business man through these 
troublous times, for war is every bit of what Gen- 
eral Sherman said it was. 








Publicity for the Retailer 


Warner Hardware Company Joins Ranks of Store Paper Publishers— 
Important Ad Inaugurates Policy of Giving Discount to 





Cash Buyer—Small Ads That Are Winning 


Trade for Hardware Merchants 


Giving the Cash Buyer a Discount 
No. 1 (3 cols. x 12 in.) 


HIS AD, sent us by the Wilcox Hardware Co., 
T Adrian, Mich., carries a message of great im- 
portance to every hardware merchant, large or 
small. 
Before reading further, look this ad over care- 
fully—its message is very clear and complete. 


No. 1—Trying out the discount for cash idea 





Is the CASH BUYER En- | 
titled to a DISCOUNT? 


We believe he is, but 4 
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Every hardware merchant has doubtless given 
some thought to the pronounced success of the chain 
store idea in other lines, notably in the drug trade, 
the tobacco trade and the grocery trade. 

We do not say that the success of the 
chain store is due solely to the fact that it has been 
placed on a strictly cash basis, but we do state, 
without fear of successful contradiction, that the re- 
markable growth of this type of store would have 
been impossible had not the factor of cash buying 
been made part and parcel of its policy. 

The chain store has educated the public in the art 
of saving money through cash buying. As a result, 
there is an undercurrent of public feeling which 
takes form in a prejudice against trading where 
cash brings no advantage. 

The man who pays cash knows that his account 
is clean-cut, that there is no expense for bookkeep- 
ing and no loss through unpaid bills. Hence, he is 
wont to believe that his cash helps to pay the losses 
incident to credit-giving in a store where cash 
brings no advantage. 

Of course, this prejudice is less noticeable in the 
hardware trade than in some other lines but the fact 
that it exists at all is food for thought, especially 
during war-time when saving is the order of the 
day. 

The growing strength of the cash buying propa- 
ganda is well illustrated by a recent publication of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company called 
“Food Facts.” 

This booklet has been given an immense circula- 
tion. Its purpose is to advise policy-holders how to 
buy, prepare and conserve food. It specifically ad- 
vises trading at grocery stores which sells for cash 
and therefore suffers no losses because of unpaid 
bills. 

In order to keep abreast of this movement, it is 
not necessary nor perhaps advisable for the hard- 
ware merchant to place his store on a strictly cash 
basis but he can do what the Wilcox Hardware Co. 
is doing—offer a discount to the cash buyer. 

Note that this Wilcox ad makes a point of stating 
that the discount is paid in cash, not in the form of 
coupons or credit. This is a solar plexus blow at 
the “cash” store which rebates by means of trading 
stamps and coupons whose value represents as per- 
fect a nebula as was ever seen by any star-gazer. 
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a Note also the characterization of the step as a 
a “war measure” and also that the regular terms are 
4 still in force: 2 per cent 10, and 30 net, with further 
a credit to those deserving. 

‘a At any rate the whole subject is very interesting 
: and we are glad this Wilcox ad gives us the oppor- 
: tunity of contributing a few ideas on the problem. 


Succumbs to Lure of the Store Paper 
Nos. 2 & 3 (7 in. x 10 in.) 


T= are the first and fourth pages of “The 
Warner Way,” the new store paper of The 
Warner Hardware Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
The inauguration of a store paper by this large 
hardware concern again emphasizes the capacity of 
the store paper to serve all hardware merchants, 
large or small. 


No. 2—A title page of unusual attractiveness 














COMPLETE 
STOCKS 
HIGHEST 
QUALITY 
SUPER- 
SERVICE 






The why of 
"The Warner Way' 


s OR SOMETIME I have been seeking a way to 
‘ increase the value of the Warner Hardware 
Company to its many customers in the North- 


west. I believe that I now have a plan which 
will receive your appreciation and co-operation. 


My plan ts this~to merease the range and utility of 
Warner Service, to- perfect it to the point where it 
actually becomes a working force for the architect, 
the contractor and every one interested in building 
hardware and tools. 

° 





The first step-in the carrving out of this new idea is 
4 “The Warner Way.” | The purpose of this little pub 
lication will be to give important news of the building 
industry—to announce the new products of manufac 

turérs and to show you just where and how Warner 
Siuperservice Cah help you. Tt will be issued at least 


a once a month—oftener if necessary 
Read every’ paye of U.is issue—then write me per 
sonally what you think of it 
Remember, this is the first issue, and that future 
issues will be better, because of your co-operation. 
I wish you the compliments of the season. 
a Sf 


2 
Mt th_ EC ate 








We 


e The “Why of the Warner Way” on the first page 
explains Mr. Warner’s ideas and reasons for starting 
his publication and his talk should be of interest to 
every dealer bent on increasing his trade. 

The Warner Way is one of the best appearing 
papers that has ever come to our notice. The re- 
production gives a faint idea only of the paper’s 
attractiveness. The original was printed in three 
colors—blue, green and red. A heavy coated paper 
is used, enabling Mr. Warner to use fine-screen half- 
tones of buildings, tool cabinets, etc. 

Page 2 was devoted to builders’ hardware, and 
page 4 which is reproduced, presents a novel idea 
in a very interesting manner. It will pay you to 
read this page carefully. - 

A feature of this paper is that it folds in the 
shape of a mail folder, the stamp sealing the ends 
of the paper. This is accomplished by folding the 
7 x 10 inch sheet in three equal folds, leaving a 
space on one outside fold for the address and on the 
other a notice to the postmaster to return. 

















No. 3—An idea for which we predict big developments 
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A 


post-card is enclosed on which the recipient 


may indicate his desire to have the “Warner Way” 
mailed each month. The card also features the 
Warner tool catalog, lumber catalog and working 
drawings for the articles described on page 4 of the 
store paper. 


No. 4—To read is to buy in this éase 

















Trench 
Mirrors 


Made of a special quality steel, chem- 






ically treated so that they are highly re- 


fictive, unbreakable and easily kept 





} clean with a soft cloth or handkerchief. 


| Pocket size, in envelope ready for 


i 


mailing, for 25c. 


Smith- Wadsworth 


| Hardware Company 
j “THE QUALITY HARDWARE STON 
29 EF. Trade St. Phones 64--66 


























Excellent Display 
No. 4 (2 cols. x 7 in.) 
W I. SHELBY, adwriter for the Smith-Wads- 
- worth Hardware Co., Charlotte, N. C., sent 
us this trench mirror ad, and a fine piece of work it 
is. The display has great eye-catching power and 
the type arrangement makes reading easy. 

The advantages of .a trench mirror are clearly 
set forth and it doesn’t require any military ex- 
perience to see just how valuable this inexpensive 
accessory will prove in a soldier’s kit. 


Another Small Ad Well Displayed 
No. 5 (2 cols. x 5 in.) 
| IKE No. 4, this ad is an example of how effective 
4 you can make small space. Plenty of white 
space, a novel arrangement of headlines and a neat 
signature cut make this ad, sent us by C. Knighten 


No. 5—Making the most of small space 














BARGAIN §S 





A DISHES---To close out our 
odds and ends in our stock 
R of dishes, we have marked 


the price down on some 
pieces one third and on oth- 
G ers the price has been reduc- 
ed one half. 
BUY NOW-=--At these real 
A bargain prices. 
SEE OUR WINDOWS 


BET CuK | 
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of the Blakely-Clark Hwe. Co., Ennis, Tex., stand 
out in the newspaper page in a manner all out of 
proportion to its small size. 

The text matter presents a bargain in a very 
enticing way, considering no prices have been made 
use of. 


Gray Opens Advertising Office 
RY SSELL T. GRAY, formerly advertising man- 

ager of the Haynes Automobile Company and 
more recently secretary of the Shuman Advertising 
Company, has been appointed advertising engineer 
for the Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago. He 
has opened an office in the First Nationa) Bank 
Building, Chicago, and will render advertising serv- 
ice to a limited number of clients in the technical 
field; service which involves a broad knowledge of 
engineering sales problems as well as of advertis- 
ing. A thorough technical education and practical 
work in different branches of engineering, together 
with a well-rounded advertising and merchandising 
ability, make this new personal service fill a rapidly 
growing need. 


Coming Conventions 


WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHICLE AND 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Kansas City, 
Mo., Jan. 15, 16, 17, 1918. H. J. Dodge, secretary, 
Abilene, Kan. 





Reading matter continues on page 104 





Hardware Age 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Spokane, Jan. 16, 17, 18, 
1918. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Wash. 

MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Adams Hotel, Denver, 
Col., Jan. 22, 23, 24, 1918. W. W. McAllister, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Boulder, Col. 

WEST VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Fairmont Hotel, Fairmont, Jan. 22, 
23, 24, 1918. J. H. Morgan, secretary, Morgantown. 

TEXAS HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, San Antonio, Jan. 
22, 23, 24, 1918. A. M. Cox, secretary, Laredo. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE - ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Indianapolis, Jan. 29, 30, 31, and Feb. 1, 
1918. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Lincoln, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 8, 1918. Nathan 
Roberts, secretary, Lincoln. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Milwaukee, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 1918. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

CONNECTICUT HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Elton Hotel, Waterbury, Feb. 12, 13, 1918. 
Henry S. Hitchcock, secretary, Woodbury. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 
15, 1918. A. R. Sale, secretary, Mason City. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION AND THE NEW YORK STATE RE- 
TAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION JOINT ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, New York City, Feb. 12, 
13, 14, 15, 1918. Headquarters, Hotel Astor, for 
both associations. Exhibition in Madison Square 
Garden. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pa., secretary- 
treasurer, Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association, and John B. Foley, City 
Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y., secretary, New 
York State Retail Hardware Association. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Saginaw, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. Arthur 
Scott, secretary, Marine City. 

NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Grand Forks, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 1918. 
C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 
1918. L. D. Nish, secretary, Elgin. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 22, 1918. H. 
O. Roberts, secretary, Metropolitan Life Building, 
Minneapolis. 

MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Louis, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 1918. F. X. 
Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St- 
Louis. 

OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Columbus, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 22, 1918. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Boston, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 1918. George 
A. Fiel, secretary, 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 

SOUTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Mitchell, Feb. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1918. 
F. J. Shepard, secretary, Mitchell. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 11, 12, 13, 1918. F. D. Mitchell, secre- 
tary, Woolworth Building, New York City. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 11, 12, 13, 1918. John Donnan, secretary. 
Richmond, Va. 
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Stanley Garage ee No. 1264 


Providing a convenient handle and thumb piece for handling a massive 
door easily from either side, this Heavy Steel Duplex Garage Latch is a 
big favorite and stands the severest service perfectly. 


It is of exceptional strength, is certain in Garage Hardware for which Stanley is 
operation, gives plenty of action room for the famous, 

hand and prevents pinching and wrenching of The line includes the Stanley Garage Door 
the fingers. This is but one of the pieces of Holder, Stanley Butts, Bolts and Hinges 


It pays to sell Stanley products. Write for catalog today 


NEW YORK @ Worl CHICAGO 
100 Lafayette St. 73 East Lake St. 


New Britain, Conn., U.S. A 


Manufacturers of Stanley Ball Bearing Butts, Peerless Storm Sash Hangers and 
Fasteners, Stanley Strap and T-Hinges, packed with screws, one pair ina box, etc. 


SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON BOX STRAPPING IN THIS ISSUE 





















NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 








Products Being Placed on the Market 





No. 999 Tradesman’s 


Hammer 


The .Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Com- 
pany, 2118-2142 Carroll Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., makers of fine tools, has re- 
cently been granted a patent on a new 
hammer which is being featured as a 





No. 999 tradesman’s hammer 


No. 999 tradesman’s hammer. The 
new product is a combination of a rip- 
ping and a machinist’s hammer, mak- 
ing two hammers in one. It is espe- 
cially adapted for use in portable tool 
chests. The weight is placed where 
the weight counts and the heavy poll 
does the work of a sledge. 

The hammer is adapted for use by 
steam fitters, plumbers, electricians, 
cement workers, millwrights and for 
heavy carpenter work. The retail 
price is $1.50. Illustrated literature 
will be mailed to dealers on request. 


R. F. D. Mail Boxes 


The Fred Medart Mfg. Company, 
Potomac and De Kalb Streets, St. 
Louis, Mo., has introduced two R. F. 





Vodel No, 1 


R. F. D. boa 


D. mail boxes which have been stand- 
ardized by the United States Post Of- 
fice Department as to size, construc- 
tion and finish. 

Model No. 1 is provided with a let- 


by Hardware Manufacturers 


ter slot and measures 18% in. long, 
6% in. wide, 7% in. high. Model No. 
2 was designed by the Post Office De- 
partment to provide a receptacle es- 
pecially adapted to rural parcel post 
service. Every box is inspected by 
the postal authorities and bears the 
P. O. inspection stamp. 

Model No. 1 is packed six boxes to 
a crate, with a shipping weight of 100 
lb. per dozen, and Model No. 2 is 
packed three boxes to a crate, with a 
shipping weight of 320 lb. per dozen. 

Illustrated literature will be mailed 
to dealers on request. 


Kerosene Oil Engine 


The Evinrude Motor Company, 326 
Walker Street, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
made the following claim for the new 
Evinrude oil engine, which was re- 
cently placed on the market. It oper- 
ates on kerosene or any other low 
priced heavy oil, consumes less fuel 
per horsepower, starts in zero 
weather as readily as in summer, 
has no complications because of few- 
er working parts, and costs only one- 
fifth as much to operate as a gaso- 
line engine. 

The principle of operation is given 
as follows: 

Beginning with the intake or suc- 
tion stroke, the pure air is only taken 
into the cylinder while a charge of 
oil enters the fuel cup. During the 





kerosene oil engine 


Evinrude 


compression stroke a part of the com- 
pressed air is forced into the fuel 
cup, where a gas mixture is formed, 
which, as the compression increases, 
is ignited. An explosion follows, 
which forces the oil, in a highly atom- 
ized state, into the cylinder, where 
the combustion proper takes place. 
The combustion being completed, the 
piston is driven forward on its power 
stroke by the force of the expanding 


gases. At the end of the power or 
expansion stroke the exhaust valve 
opens and the gases are expelled, 


thus completing the cyele, which is 
repeated over and over again. 

It is stated that the compression in 
the Evinrude oil engine produces a 
temperature more than twice as high 








as is necessary to ignite the heaviest 
oil. The outside temperature does 
not, therefore, affect starting or the 
operation of the engine. 

The company guarantees the en- 
gine to deliver high-class service, 
with a saving in fuel cost and years 
of steady use. The engine is made 
in two sizes, 1% and 3 horsepower. 
An attractive illustrated circular giv- 
ing full details of this new device 
will be mailed to dealers interested, 
upon request. 


Hall Cold Pack Canner 


The Hall Canner Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has recently produced 
the Hall cold pack canner, which is 
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Hall cold pack canner 


made of galvanized steel and is just 
the proper diameter to fit over a 
single burner and tall enough to boil 
twelve 1-qt. jars, in two tiers of six 
each. The canner is designed to 
handle any style or make of fruit 
jars. 

It particularly appeals to the 
housewife for the following reasons: 
The fruit jars can easily be placed 
in the canner or taken out of it. The 
wire handles are always cool and 
there is no danger of the housewife 
burning her fingers. The jars cannot 
be dropped in handling, cannot tumble 
over while in the canner, are easily 
handled and save considerable time 
because the fruit and vegetables do 
not have to be cooked before canning. 

It is stated that there is nothing 
complicated about the canner. It can 
be used equally well by an amateur 
or an expert and it is made as com- 
pact as possible in order to get the 
best results with the least fuel. 

The container of the new device 18 
made of a special size to reduce waste 


Readins matter continues on page 106 
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is the reason for human effort of any kind— 
the reason you are in business 


j " 
lhe R-W line 
embodies qualities which make R-W products profitable for 


the user and profitable for the dealer. A product particularly 
profitable because of its scientific construction and the wide 


demand which it fulfills is 


R-W Wood-working Vises 


Swift Simple Substantial 


SRS 


Instantly adjustable to any 
width. Rapid acting. Built 
around a cam-operating Vise ea = = 
nut composed of only two 
pieces, which form a working 


combination particularly pow- 
erful and simple. It is abso- 
lutely reliable in operation and 
will not get out of order, as 
there are no springs nor small 
parts to wear out. Continu- 
ous screw action. Three styles 
and sizes for all ordinary re- of Merit 
quirements. 





Patented 


Write for interesting pamphlet, “Richards- 
Wilcox Rapid Acting Vises and Manual Train- 
ing Benches.” Illustrated on pages 208-215 of 
R-W No. 12 catalog: pages 252-257 of R-W No. 
16 catalog. 
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Fire Door Hardware 
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a | A hanger for any door that slides 
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space as much as possible. The extra 
height allows six more jars to be 
sterilized in the upper tier at only a 
trifling additional fuel cost. 

Each rack with its one or two jars 
is handled separately, which elimi- 
nates having to lift a heavy tray full 
of loaded jars. When a rack of jars 
is placed in the container, it is stated 
that they will locate just right with 
relation to the bottom and sides to 
get the proper circulation of water, 
and that they will stay where placed 
One rack interfere with an 
other and no jar can be tipped over; 
the handle, being open and projecting 
outside of the always 
cool and can be handled with holders. 
Any rack can be taken out without 
even having to look into the boiling 
yater. A jar cannot be broken in 
handling, it is claimed, nor dropped 
out of the rack. The Hell canner 
retails for $4.50 each. 

A timetable for cooking and com- 
plete directions for blanching and 
sterilizing by the cold pack method is 
furnished free with every canner. 

Trade prices in addition to litera 
ture will be mailed on request. 


cannot 


container, 1s 


Portable Stock Tank Heater 


The Duluth Corrugating & Roofing 
Company, Duluth, Minn., .as recently 


brought out the “D. C. R.” portable 


Portable stock tank heater 


tank heater, which is constructed so 
that it gives a maximum of heat, re- 
quiring a minimum of fuel and care. 
The return smoke flue being directly 
over the fire, causes an instantaneous 
draft. This feature combined with 
the large combustion chamber pro- 
duces an unusual heating capacity. 
The distances that the heat and smoke 
must travel before their exit from the 
heater enables every heat unit to be 
fully utilized. The round or arched 
top makes every part of the heater a 
direct heating surface. 

The body of the heater is made of 
galvanized material. The ends, cen- 
ter rings and the grate are made of 
cast iron. 

The above cut illustrates the advan 
tage in locating the smoke flue di- 
rectly over the fire. A draft is cre- 
ated when the fire is made as the flue 
above is immediately heated. The ar- 
rows indicate the course of the heat 
and the smoke in their exit from the 
heater. This heater has a_ perfect 
draft which can be controlled with a 
slide damper in the fuel door. 

Illustrated descriptive matter and 
prices will be mailed to dealers upon 
request. 


Reading matter continues on page 


Factory Chemical Engine 


The O. J. Childs Company of Utica, 
N. Y., has recently put on the market 
a new type of factory chemical en- 
gine. This engine is a light one-man 
rig, which is built so narrow that it 


New factory chemical engine 


will go through any door, can be put 
on any elevator, etc., and thus brought 
to the scene of the blaze wherever it 
may be in the factory. 

It is stated that the engine throws 
the same length of stream as the 
largest size city motor chemical en- 
gines and is just as efficient. The 
company will send illustrated litera- 
ture and prices to dealers upon re- 
quest. 


New Rat Trap 


The Harvester Trap Co., Alexan- 
dria, Minn., has recently placed on the 
market the “Rat Terrier” trap, which 
is said to be very efficient in destroy- 
ing rodents because it places the bait 
in range of their search for food. 
They do not have to pass over dis- 
turbed ground or on top of anything 
that arouses their suspicion. 

The company states that hotels, res- 
taurants, butcher shops, farmers and 


The “Rat Terrier’ trap 


home dwellers report splendid success 
in cleaning out these pests with very 
little trouble save resetting the traps 
after removing the dead ones. The 
retail price of the trap is 25 cents 
each. 

Trade prices will be submitted to 
dealers upon application. 


Ilardware Age 


Kohler Steel Insert 


The Kohler Die & Specialty Com- 
pany, De Kalb, IIl., has just placed on 
the market its improved model Kohler 
insert, constructed of pressed steel 
and unbreakable. It is designed for 
use in either steel or wood forms. 

These inserts when conveniently 
spaced in the ceilings, floors or walls 
of reinforced concrete buildings, it is 
stated, mean the saving of time and 
expense in installing or rearranging 
shafting, sprinkler systems, piping or 
other interior equipment. Actual 
tests show a breaking strength of over 
4.8 tons for the %-in. size. 

Pins or nails are not required for 
its use. It is formed as illustrated, 
the lower part of the wall being 
threaded as shown, while above the 


Kohle) 


steel insert 


opening is larger, allowing the bolt 
to enter freely. The detachable screw, 
held securely in place, enables the 
workman to almost instantly set the 
insert in the form ready for the con- 
crete to be poured. A blow with a 
hammer and a turn with the hand 
does the work. The screws easily let 
go when the forms are removed and 
are taken out with two or three turns 
with the fingers, leaving the insert 
free for the bolt. 

The Kohler inserts are made in the 
following sizes: For %-in. bolt., 2% 
in. in height; for %-in. bolt, 3% in. in 
height; for %-in. bolt, 3 in. in height; 
for %-in. bolt, 3% in. in height. 

Prices and descriptive matter will 
be mailed to dealers on application. 


Combination Ladder and 
Stool 

The Evan L. Reed Mfg. Company, 
Sterling, IIl., has recently brought out 
a new “Crakerjac” automatic safety 
lock combination step ladder and stool 
which retails for $1.50. The ladder is 
made of seasoned hardwood with hard 
wearing antique finish and _ metal 
parts in black enamel. Each ladder is 
guaranteed by the manufacturer: t0 
hold 500 lbs. 

It is stated that the ladder cannot 
be folded up until released by hand, 
yet the automatic safety lock works 
so easy that one can release it and 
fold the ladder with only one hand. 
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"Drawtite”—No. 396 


Patent Applied For 


Malleable Iron | 
Just As The Name Implies 
“DRAWTITE” 

A Profitable Number For Dealers 


Made of malleable iron and arranged for attaching to 
end of single or parallel doors. 


























It draws the doors tight together or against the build- 
ing, making them weatherproof. 

It is alwaysin plain view and application is 
made with a screw driver. 

Packed one Bolt in box with catch and 


screws ready to apply. 
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WARREN, ARK S. T. Jones of the Jones Furniture Com- 


pany has disposed of his interest to Bernard J. Frazer, C. B 
Rumph and other The firm name will remain unchanged 
AKRON, IOWA W. W. Keech, who has purchased the stock 
of E. FE. Sherman, requests cataiogs on the following: Auto- 
accessories, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 

s’ hardware, building paper, children's vehicles, churns 





household 
department, 


spe- 


gal- 


upplies, electrical 
furniture 


» dairy 
tackle, furnaces, 


separator 
cialties, fishing 


vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, lime and cement, 
linoleum, lubricating oil mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 


nishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, pre- 


pared roofing, pumy refrigerators, sporting goods, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines 

BELLEVUE, IOWA The tock of automobile accessories 
fishing tackle, mechanics’ tools, builders’ hardware, cutlery 
shelf hardware, et of H. H. Roling is now owned by H. A 
Kolker 

BELMOND, IOWA Sampson & Son have sold their stock to 
Johnson & Wright 

BREDA, IOWA Joseph Olerich has sold his interest in the 
hardware and implement business of Olerich & Co, to his sons 
Herman and Frank Olerich No change will take place in 
the firm name 

CONESVILLE, IOWA The Clark Hardware Store stock has 


been transferred to John Singleton, who requests catalogs on 


heavy farm implement 

KINGSLEY, IOWA The tock of Charles O. Whitnell was 
recently damaged by fire. Catalogs requested on the following 
lines: Bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sepa- 
rators, cutlery, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized 
and tin sheets, gusoline engines, heating stoves, iron beds, 


linoleum, lubricat- 
department, 
sewing ma- 
and washing 


kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
ing oils, mechanics’ oil cloth, plumbing 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, tin shop 
machines 


tools, 


the 
at 


MAURICE, IOWA William Duvan has sold his stock to 
Sioux Furniture Company, which maintains branches also 
Orange City, Alton and Sheldon 


IOWA A. A ed business here 
goods, bathroom 


children’s vehicles, 


Roberts has commen¢ 

automobile baseball 
bicycles, builders’ hardware, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical household spe- 
cialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, ranges and cook stoves, 


PERRY 
dealing ir 
fixtures, 


accessories, 


refrigerators, shélf hardware, sporting goods, toys, games 
ind washing machines 
SCHALLER, IOWA W. F. McLaughlin has sold his stock 


George S. Knowles is the purchaser 


STATE CENTER, IOWA 
been damaged by fire. 


The stock of George W. German has 


has succeeded to the 
Catalogs requested covering 


STOCKPORT, Iowa.—R. A. Workman 
business of J. E. Bales & Son 
the following: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, bath- 
room fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and 


tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen 


housefurnishings, lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop. 
toys, games, wagons, buggies and washing machines 

West Linerty, lowa The Swart Hardware Company has 
recently taken over the stock of builders’ hardware, cutlery, 
dog collars, kitchen housefurnishings, mechanics’ tools, sport- 
ing goods, washing machines, silverware, etc., of Nay & 
Nichols : 

AMERICUS, KAN The J. E. Benson Hardware Company 
has bought the F. E. Mouse hardware and implement stock, 
and is now in charge. Catalogs requested on paint. 
The 


store 


ANTHONY, KAN. Costa 
chased a hardware here, 
which catalogs are requested: Automobile accessories, base- 
ball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware. 
barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
mechanics’ paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing 
department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hard- 


Hardware Company  pur- 
dealing in the following, on 


bicycles, 


home 
oils 


tools, 


Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 








ware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, 


wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


MoreHeap, Ky.—E. E. Maggard has commenced business 
here, and requests catalogs on hardware. 


LOWELL, Mass.—The H. C. Gerard Company, 618 Merri- 
mack Street, has increased its stock with a line of automobile 
crockery and cutlery. Catalogs requested on 
automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and packing, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dog collars, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and 
tin sheets, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, home barbers’ 


accessories, 


supplies, lime and cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, 


sporting goods, toys and games. 
& Williams stock has 
new owner. 


MINN.—The Halloran 
KE. Halloran is the 

GooDHUE, MINN Frank E. Davis has sold his interest 
the hardware business here to his partner, B. L. Johnson. 


CHATFIELD, 
changed hands. T. 


in 


Vence Lyshik has bought the hardware 
Gandrud. 


GLEN WoOoD, MINN.~ 
and implement stock of A. G. 

New PrRaGuE, MINN.—The Vanasek Hardware Company 
has recently completed an addition to its present store build- 
ing, which will double its floor capacity. Catalogs requested 
on automobiles 


OKLEE, MINN.—C. F. Seeger & Co. has commenced business 
here, dealing in belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, fishing tackle, furniture department, galvanized 
and tin sheets, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, iron 
beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, shelf hardware, sporting goods, tin shop and 
washing machines, Catalogs requested. 


glass, 


WAHKON, MINN.—The Morrison County Lumber Company, 
purchaser of the L. K. Dann stock, contemplates the erection 
of a new store building in the near future. 

CARTHAGE, Mo.—Andrew Zane has sold his interest in the 


implement business of the Zane-Wetherell Implement Com- 
E. Wetherell. 


pany, 115-117 Grant Street, to B. 
FAYETTE, Mo.—The L. R. Mann Hardware Company has 
established itself in business here. 


BUSHNELL, NesB.—A. R. Thomas has bought the interest of 
ID. H. Sonday in the firm of Thomas & Sonday. He will 
continue business under his own name, and requests catalogs 
on a general line of hardware. 

GOTHENBURG, NeB.—W. M. Stebbins, in business here for 
the past 29 years, has taken over the N. M. Anderson imple- 
ment stock He requests catalogs on belting and packing, 
buggy whips, cream separators, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines. 

MINTO, N. D.—The Roell Heating & Ventilating Company, 
doing both a wholesale and retail business, requests catalogs 
on furnaces, etc. 

PLaza, N. D 
loss 








M. H. Strand has recently suffered a fire 


CoL_umMsus, Ou10.—The Frank P. Hall Company is making 
extensive alterations in its store on South High Street. Two 
new departments devoted to electrical supplies and automo- 
bile accessories have been added. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—William N. Brooks has opened a store 
at 700 KE. Westmoreland Street, carrying a line of house- 
furnishing goods and hardware, on which he requests cat 
alogs. 

tAMONA, S. D.—L. W. Unzelman has disposed of his stock 
to E. J. Coats. Catalogs requested on the following lines 
Automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and packing, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, cream separators 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, electrical household spe- 
cialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvan 
ized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard 
ware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings 
lime and cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry sup 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, ré 
frigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverwaré¢ 
sporting goods, tin shop and washing machines 

Timeer LAKE, S. D.—The partnership of Waterbury & 
Son, consisting of William F. Waterbury and W. H. Water 
bury, has been dissolved, William F. Waterbury retiring from 
the firm. The business will be continued under the old nam¢ 


tIPLEY, TENN.-—~The hardware and furniture stock of tl 
Thompson Bros. Company was recently damaged by fire to 
the amount of $500. 
Wis.—The H. E. Robinson stock has been bougli! 


ANTIGO, 
by F. E. Riendl, who requests catalogs on automobile acce 
sories, bicycles, buggy whips, dog collars, harness, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools and oil cloth 


Reading matter continues on page 110 
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FOOD CONSERVATION 


WINDOW DISPLAY 


| Our First Line of Defense in the War Against Waste. 
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PERCOLA’ 
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K very patriotic woman is searching the store windows 
for means to further her food conservation. 

Our national advertising has for months been sending 
home the fact that 


|UNIVERSAL} 


Bread Makers, Food Choppers, Percolators 
SAVE FOOD 


Use your windows to display these goods. Three large 
show cards as shown above are waiting to be sent to you. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 























‘*Victor’’ Heater 

The Crew Levick Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has recently brought out 
the “Victor” heater for Ford touring 
cars and sedans, which is built upon 
the principle of the hot air furnace, 
fresh air being circulated over a 
heated area. 

The heating drum of the “Victor” 
is attached direct to the exhaust pipe. 
When the heater is turned “on” the 
exhaust gases, seeking the first outlet 
available, rush into the drum. Fresh 
air circulates around the outside of 
the drum within the “Victor” heating 
casing; the warm air then rises and 
the car is filled with warm, fresh air. 

The force of the exhaust is modified 





Victor heater 


by a cone-shaped basket-weave spring 
and passes out noiselessly into the 
open. There is no flexible tubing to 
rattle or shake loose, no complicated 
parts or fittings. 

The “Victor” fresh-air heater, it is 
stated, is not only odorless and noise- 
less, but it cannot scorch the shoes, 
clothes or laprobes.. The supply of 
heat may be regulated to take the 
chill out of an autumn or spring eve- 
ning or to give sufficient warmth in 
zero weather. On warm days the heat 
can be shut off entirely. 

It is stated that an important fea- 
ture of the “Victor” is that it in- 
creases engine power by diverting a 
portion of the exhaust gases from the 
muffler into the drum of the heater, 
thus lessening the back pressure on 
the engine. 

The device is installed quickly and 
easily. It is attached directly to the 
exhaust pipe without getting under 
the car. To install the heater but 
three operations are required. First, 


the removal of the floor boards in 


Reading matter continues on page 


front of the back seat. Second, a hole 
to be cut in the exhaust pipe, which 
is readily accessible. Third, fitting 
the heater in place and replacing the 
floor boards. 

As the passengers sit in the Ford 
all that can be seen of the “Victor” is 
the neat black enameled grille, flush 
with the floor. 

The outfit complete sells for $5. 
Illustrated literature will be mailed to 
dealers upon request. 


New ‘‘Peteler’’ Auto Jack 


The Coe-Stapley Mfg. Corporation, 
113 Broadway, New York City, has 
recently introduced a new model 
“Peteler” auto jack, designed with a 
long telescoping handle by means of 
which it can be slid to any point under 
the car. It is not necessary to crawl 
under the car or even get down on the 
knees in order to place the jack in 





New “Peteler” auto jack 
position. When not in use the handle 
is detached and occupies very little 
space in the tool box. 

The stroke of the jack is so short 
that the overhang of the car cannot 
possibly interfere with the up and 
down movement of the handle. The 
lifting action is extremely quick. It 
%% in. with each stroke. 

It is stated that there is no danger 
point where the load might slip down. 


raises 
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The jack is so designed that every 
raise of the lifting bar is immediately 
caught and held. 

The easy operation of the jack 
makes possible the raising of even the 
maximum load with negligible effort. 
To lower the load it is not necessary 
to touch the jack. A turn of the 
handle operates a small lever, which 
reverses the action, and the load 
comes down quickly, step by step, as 
it went up. When all the load is off 
the jack a slight lift of the handle 
allows the lifting bar to drop the re- 
maining distance at once and the jack 
can be withdrawn and quickly stowed 
away in the tool box. 

It is stated that the lifting bar can- 
not drop out, even when the jack is 
turned upside down, which means that 
no part of the jack can be separated 
and lost or mislaid. Its lifting power 
is 3000 lb., 1000 lb. more than it could 
be possibly called upon to raise. 

The “Peteler” jack is said to be 
built of the very nest materials 
throughout. The lifting bar is of cold- 
rolled high-carbon steel, the pawls are 
of tool steel, the other working parts 
of pressed steel, and the cap and cas- 
ing are of malleable cast iron. The 
jack sells for $6 and is made in two 
sizes—8 % in. high, with a 5%-in. lift, 
and 10% in. high, with a 7-in. lift 
An attractive four-page illustrated 
circular, giving full details regarding 
this new jack, will be mailed to deal- 
ers upon request. 


Revised Automobile Book 


The 1918 edition of “The Modern 
Gasoline Automobile—Its Design, 
Construction, Operation and Mainte- 
nance,” by Victor W. Pagé, M.E., 
author of “The Modern Gas Tractor,” 
“Automobile Questions and Answers,” 
“Automobile Repairs Made Easy,” 
“Automobile Starting, Lighting and 
Ignition System,” etc., has just 
published. 

The book is a practical, comprehen- 
sive treatise explaining all principles 
pertaining to gasoline automobiles 
and their component parts, and is con 
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THE Du PONTHARRISON 
DEALERS’ COUNTER 
BOOK 


A SALES-HELP WORTH HAVING 








It shows the customer how his home will look when 


painted with 
HARRISONS 


Tow ware 


It shows many beautiful interiors and exteriors, some of which are 
of the highest class, some modest, but all in good taste and all in colors 
which correspond exactly to the shades of Harrisons Town & 
Country Paint, Sanitary Flat Finish, Shingle Stain, Silo Paint or Barn 
Paint and Vitrolac Varnishes which you have on your shelves for sale. 

Color chips (painted not printed) showing our complete line of 
paints, sanitary finishes and stains are included, and they are accurate 
in color, just as the pictures are accurate in color. 

We might mention what this book cost, but we would far rather 
lay emphasis on what it is worth to you as a selling tool. 

Even the big edition ordered from the printers will soon be ex- 
hausted. 

If we are not represented in your town you can still get the agency. 
Write or wire us collect. 


HARRISONS, Inc. 
35th & Grays Ferry Road PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


Visit the Du PONT Products Store, 
Penna. Ave. and the Boardwalk, when you are in Atlantic City 


pele nner en, 
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sidered one of the most complete up- 
to-date treatises on gasoline automo- 
biles ever published. It is invaluable 
to motorists, students, mechanics, re- 
pairmen, automobile draughtsmen, de- 
signers and engineers. Every phase 
of the subject is treated in a practical, 
non-technical manner. 

The book is entirely revised from 
cover to cover, showing all recent im- 
provements. It includes one thousand 
specially made illustrations and dia- 
grams. 

The illustrations defining construc- 
tion of parts are made from accurate 
engineering drawings according to the 
best automobile engineering data. 

It sells for $3 and may be had from 
the U. P. C. Book Company, 258 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York. II- 
lustrated descriptive matter will be 
mailed to all readers upon request. 


‘*Rain Rubber’’ Counter 
Display 


An attractive and effective counter 
display is being supplied to dealers 
through jobbing sources of the Tri- 
Continental Corporation, Buffalo, N. 
Y., manufacturer of the Tri-Co “Rain 
Rubber.” 

This display is made on regulation 
windshield plate glass, mounted on a 
substantial standard and ornamented 
with three-colored transfers and gold 
leaf. The display occupies very little 
space, but is effective in showing the 
product to advantage. It is possible 
to demonstrate the use of the “Rain 
Rubber” by sliding it across in the 
slot as on the regular windshield. 

This firm is also supplying a very 
attractive hanger for the dealers’ 
store and window, featuring “Rain 
Rubber,” lithographed in four colors, 
tinned top and bottom for perma- 
nency. 


Demountable Ford Wheels 


The Stone-Thompson Mfg. Com- 
pany, 1509 Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has lately brought out the 


Demountable wheels for Fords 


Stone demountable wheel  attach- 
ments, which make Ford wheels quick 
demountable and provide a fifth or 
extra wheel to be carried as a spare. 
These attachments are applied to the 
four wheels now on the car, using the 
regular Ford hub. 

It is not necessary to enlarge the 
bore of the wheel other than to rub 
it out a little with a rough file; there 
is no machine work necessary or any 
holes to be drilled in the metal parts 


in order to apply the Stone to the 
wheel. 

Simply remove three nuts, take off 
the wheel with the flat tire, put on the 
Stone spare wheel with the inflated 
tire right on it, replace the three nuts 
and the car is ready to be started 
again. This takes but a few mo- 
ments’ time without causing any 
trouble or effort. 

These new demountable wheels pro- 
vide a change for either a flat tire or 
broken wheel. The fastening studs 
are tapered. This is an exclusive 
Stone feature and allows the wheel to 
be attached or detached easily. A 
complete set of the demountable 
wheel attachments with a spare wheel 
retails for $13.50; without the spare 
wheel $10. Illustrated literature will 
be mailed to dealers upon request. 


Self-Vulcanizing Patch 


A self-vuleanizing sheet rubber patch 
for automobile tire tubes has been put 
on the market by the Las-Stik Patch 
Mfg. Company, Hamilton, Ohio. The 
manufacturer states that the patch 
will expand with the tube when it is 
inflated. This stretching feature is 
said to be a distinctive one and in- 
tended to cause no exvessive strain on 
the tube. 

Among important points enumer- 
ated as to the advantage of the Las- 
Stik patch is that it can be applied 
without heat or tools and that once 














Self-vulcanizing rubber patch 


firmly in place it will last indefinitely. 
It can be cut in sized pieces to cover 
any puncture, and the estimated cost 
for repairing a nail hole is only 1 cent. 
The tube can be replaced in the shoe 
immediately after the patch is pressed 
into place and air pressure applied. 

It is put up in round screw-top cans 
that can be conveniently carried in 
any tool kit or door pocket of a ma- 
chine. An emery cloth for a prelimi- 
nary cleaning of the tube around the 
puncture and the necessary cement 
are furnished with each can. These 
outfits come in three sizes that re- 
tail at 50 cents, $1 and $1.50. 

Illustrated literature and _ trade 
prices will be furnished to dealers 
upon request. 


Hardware Age 


Willard Superheater 


The Willard Company, South Bend, 
Ind., has recently brought out the 
Willard superheater for Ford cars. 
It is considered an efficient, inexpen- 
sive little device that extracts the last 
atom of energy from every particle 
of gasoline that enters the carburetor. 

The company states that the new 
device not only cuts down the gasoline 
bills more than 33% per cent, but it 
puts new life into the motor, giving a 
cleaner, sharper and more powerful 
explosion. It is also stated that by 














The Willard superheater 


insuring absolute perfect combustion, 
the Willard increases the efficiency of 
the motor almost 50 per cent and re- 
duces carbon deposits to a minimum. 

No polluted air enters into the mo- 
tor because the air is taken into the 
superheater from protected openings 
at the top of the motor. It is claimed 
that the device will last as long as the 
Ford car will. It is built for years of 
satisfying service. 

The superheater can be installed 
in ten minutes’ time, without the need 
of hiring a mechanic. No changes are, 
necessary to make on the motor or — 
carburetor. 

The superheater fits tightly over the 
exhaust manifold and has_ beveled 
edges which fit very snugly and is 
held down by two metal straps under 
the manifold clamps. A flexible alumi- 
num tube conducts the superheated 
air to the throat of the carburetor. 
This tube is fastened with a setscrew. 
The superheater sells for $5. Illus- 
trated literature will be mailed to 
dealers on request. 


‘‘Harlem’’ Tire Pump 


The Judd & Leland Mfg. Company, 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., has recently 
brought out the Harlem single-action 
tire pump, which has many new fea- 
tures. This pump has a steel cylinder 
14%, x 22 in. Its heavy plunger rod — 
is fitted at the lower end with a se- 
lected cup of Kip stock. The handle © 
is reinforced at the middle and pre- § 
sents a large grip with no sharp sur- 
faces. The cylinder is mounted on a — 
special cast collapsible base, which 
may be turned up along the tube when 
not in use. In operation it supports 
the pump at a slight inclination to- | 
wards the operator, which is the nat- 
ural pumping angle for a long pump. 
This base presents a flat surface to 
the earth and cannot be pushed down © 
into the mud or sand when pumping a 
tire. It is finished in black enamel 
and nickel and lists for $2.75. 

Illustrated literature will be mailed 7 
to dealers on request. 








